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WORTH WHILE FOR WOMEN 
TO KNOW. 


EOPLE are content to understand very lit- 

tle of the conditions of comfort in houses. 
The question of health may be left to the care of 
physicians, and that of beauty to the architect, 
but one would suppose on matters of comfort 
each one would look out for himself. ‘There is 
excuse for this neglect in- business men, who are 
hardly at home long enough to know whether a 
house is tenable or not; but it is strange that 
women will endure damp, foul odors, smoke, and 
dust year after year without trying to remove 
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Fig. 1.—Dress ror Girt FROM 
8 To 10 Years oxp. 


For description see Supplement. 





For description see Supplement. 


the nuisances. The only idea most women have 
of suppressing any evil of the sort is to ‘‘send 
for a man to fix it.” Workmen are not always 
to be had, and, if they are, cost money, and a 
breach of comfort may last years before every 
thing comes together for its mending. A woman 
needs both muscle and management to take care 
of a family, unless she can- afford to pay a third 
of her income for these things in others. ‘The 
clever woman is an actual acquaintance, who 
goes about her house, spying a loose knob here 
and screwing it up, springing with her light plane 
to smooth down a door that sticks in the casing, 
fitting a neat strip to prevent a window’s rat- 





tling, besides papering, painting, and varnishing 
with more nicety than one mechanic out of a 
dozen. Such a woman is worthy to be called 
a house-mother, after the good German word. 
How can a woman live year after year within 
four walls and not grow fond of them, and seek 
to add to their comfort ? 

People will endure any amount of damp short 
of inflammatory rheumatism. Wall-paper may 
peel, mirrors dim with vapor, and the feet be al- 
ways chilly with that unwholesome feeling that 
comes from damp floors, and the only remedy 
known is removal. No matter how damp a cel- 
lar is, it may be made perfectly healthy. When 








Fig. 2.—Burr Linen 
Dress. 


Fig. 3.—Suir ror Boy From 
4 to 6 YEARS OLD. 
For description see Supplement. 


Dress. 


Fies. 1-5.—LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S STREET AND HOUSE DRESSES. 





Fig. 4.—Gray CAMEL’s-HAIR 


For description see Supplement. 


the soil is wet, a pavement of cement should be 
put down, and a thin layer on the walls coated 
with asphalt laid on hot. Layers of ashes, sand, 
and asphalt, rolled thoroughly like the Belgian 
pavement of streets, will answer in place of the 
cement. Sea sand should not be used for plas- 
ter, unless it is thoroughly washed to get rid of 
the saline particles, which absorb damp. Sand, 
coal ashes, iron scales, and quicklime may form 
the bed for the asphalt. This becomes thoroughly 
water-proof, and the odor of the coal-tar is dis- 
infectant. The whole cellar wall should be coat- 
ed with asphalt, as well as every brick or stone 
in contact with the ground. Brick, stone, or 





Fig. 5.—Bivue FouLarp 
Watkine Suit. 


For description see Supplement. 
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concrete draws up moisture from the foundation, 
and the asphalt ts this wall-damp. It is 
useless to coat the outside walls with water-proof 
cement, or build hollow walls, while they can 
‘draw up the damp constantly from the founda- 
tion, though water-proofing the inside avails. 
Hollow walls become ruined at the core by moist- 
ure taken through bricks or ‘‘ binders” laid cross- 
wise to hold the outer and inner walls e 
Their spaces also store up dead air, which finds its 
way by minute cracks into sleeping-rooms, where 
it breeds mysterious disease. No preventive of 
damp is better than a lining of paper-board laid 
on with asphalt. Painting with four coats of 
lead, linseed-oil, and litharge is a more 7 
sive mode of water-proofing, but not more effect- 
ual, If water appears on the surface of a cel- 
lar from springs that crop out after it is finished, 
a drain a foot deep should be laid around the 
cellar next the wall, and lined with tiles, through 
which the water may run from the centre. 

Brick and stone houses soon become pene- 
trated in exposed positions by driving rain, while 
shaded walls, even in clear weather, absorb and 
retain the insensible moisture of the air. Brick 
will absorb one-fifth its weight of water. If the 
inside of a house is furred off, still the outer wall 
must meet the action of water, which sooner cr 
later crumbles the brick at the heart of the wall. 
Sea-side villas or bathing-houses may be finished 
with slates, like a Mansard-roof. ‘The soft, por- 
ous kinds of stone, Dorchester, Portland lime, 
brown-stone, and freestone, in a few years show 
the action of the weather. They should be coated 
with the solution of silicate of potassa, the so- 
called water-glass, which is applied like paint, 
and hardens quickly into a glossy surface imper- 
vious to moisture ; it is less expensive than paint 
or stucco, which last one would only wish to see 
on inferior kinds of stone. 

Finally, in marshy or sea-side regions fires 
should be lit the year round at least morning 
and evening. When stoves are down, fires may 
be made in a charcoal brazier, and taken from 
room to room as desired ; the place to set these 
is under an open window, that all fumes may es- 
cape. Chloride of lime mixed with wood ashes 
will absorb dampness from closets, but should be 
changed once a week at least, and burned to get 
rid of the bad and perhaps infectious matter it 
absorbs. 
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G@ Witu Harper’s WEEKLY for July 
12 was sent out gratuitously a beautifully 
illustrated 


EIGHT-PAGE SUPPLEMENT, 


containing a magnificent double-page 
engraving, entitled “ScaNnDAL,” from the 
painting by Mr. G. A. Storey, in the 
Royal Academy of England ; stories, 
poems, and other literary and pictorial 
attractions. 

Lorp Lytron’s new Novel, “THE 
ParIsIANs,” will be continued in Har- 
PER’S WEEKLY for July ro. 

With the Number of HarPer’s WEEK- 
Ly for July 19 will be sent out gratui- 
tously a splendidly illustrated E1cut- 
PAGE SUPPLEMENT, containing a large 
variety of literary and artistic attractions. 








UH A Cut Paper Pattern of a Ladies’ and 
Misses’ Bathing Suit will be published with our 
next Number. For full List of Cut Paper Pat- 
terns published see Advertisement on page 463. 

{> Our next Pattern-sheet Number will con- 
tain patterns, illustrations, and descriptions of a 
vich variety of new and elegant Summer Dress- 
es, Coiffures, Fichus, Mantelets, Paletots, Fancy- 
Work, etc., with many other choice attractions. 





THE STRANGER IN THE GATES. 


HERE are few of us who give a great 
deal of thought to the condition of our 
maid-servants, in relation to their happiness 
or unhappiness—so occupied are we with 
relation to the plague and burden that they 
are apt to be—and they remain almost liter- 
ally the stranger within our gates. 

But certainly in the families where only 
one servant is employed, the state of that 
servant is capable of being something quite 
as deplorable as the state of her mistress. 
Take the case of any young girl but lately 
off the sea on the voyage from her native 
land, and introduced to her lonely and labo- 
rious lot in an alien family. Accustomed to 
her out-door work at home, her harvesting 
and gleaning and milking and marketing 
and merry-making, she suddenly finds her- 
self bent over a hot cooking-stove, doing her 
utmost to understand the strange rites and 
mysteries and the unknown implements 
connected with it, and pretty generally fail- 
ing to do so; bent over dish-pans and wash- 
tubs, and dusters and brooms; bent over 
back-aching ironing-boards and terrible 
scrubbing-brushes; her whole life enlisted 
for a continual warfare with dirt and dis- 








comfort, glad at night to creep away to the 
dark and dismal little room assigned her— 
we. must acknowledge that if she were a 
daughter of our own we should feel her lot 
to be a fearful thing. 

She belongs to a glad, gay race, fond of 
talking and laughing, fond of their quips 
and jokes, eager for pleasure; and she is 
bound down to nearly day-long solitude, 
with no pleasure of any kind till after night- 
fall,ifthen. She is at that time of life when 
friends and home are of the most importance 
to her, but she is almost utterly deprived of 
both; for certainly we do not feel ourselves 
her friends, and it would. be a piece of hardi- 
hood in us to call our kitchen by such a name 
ashome. If welivein the city, that kitchen 
is a little dark room, half under-ground, and 
half of its light dependent on a sky-light, 
and with its sole window looking into a 
black area. If we live in the country, it is a 
larger and lighter room, with the cold pour- 
ing in at countless cracks, and the windows 
commanding lively views of the barn-yard. 
In such a place she spends the greater part 
of her time; she has little or no conversa- 
tion with any one; should she jest with her 
mistress, it would be an unpardonable lib- 
erty, overthrowing all discipline; she keeps 
her aches and her ails and her joys and her 
hopes to herself in good measure, and it is 
no wonder that one day her heart fails her, 
and she ceases to care whether her work is 
done well or ill. 

It may be that the worst thing, so far as 
the physical and material part of her situa- 
tion is concerned, is her sleeping-room. We 
have known it to be placed in a little black- 
hole off the area kitchen, where, till she had 
gotten used to it, the occupant could lie and 
quake with fear, knowing all the family to 
be at least two flights of stairs away; but 
oftenest it is a garret at the top of the house, 
uncarpeted, half furnished, any bed, any 
bedclothes ; nothing wholesome or happy in 
it; nothing calculated to make a girl feel 
that she has a retreat and a spot where she 
can hang her Palm-Sunday branch and her 
picture of the blessed Virgin, and make a 
little home to herself. We say to ourselves 
that, bad as it is, it is infinitely better than 
any thing she ever had before; but she has 
already seen the difference between our own 
rooms and that. And can we picture to our- 
selves any thing more lonesome and desolate 
than a girl might feel who wakes from an 
unhappy dream in the middle of her first 
night in a strange house, and in such a 
room as that? , 

After all the certainty that we may have 
as to a good foundation for the complaints 
that are the staple of our daily walk and 
conversation, may we not question if some 
slight reform in the matter of our bad house- 
hold service could not be reached by striking 
at one of the roots of the thing here? If 
we begin by taking no interest in the affairs 
of the new girl, by leaving her to become 
sensible of her loneliness and estrangement ; 
if we go on by manifesting no concern with 
her pleasure, no desire to increase her en- 
joyments; if we simply show a determina- 
tion to get our money’s worth out of the ma- 
chine—can we marvel if we are presently 
regarded in the light of task-masters, and 
our machine tanges herself with the enemy? 

In the course of our observation—and we 
have given the subject some serious atten- 
tion—we have been compelled to admit that 
those families who, if they do not quite make 
their servant a part of themselves, at any 
rate look out carefully for her comfort; who 
make her kitchen pleasant, and her bed- 
chamber pleasanter far; who give her a good 
rocking-chair to rest her weary bones, and 
a bed that does not on its face declare 
that she who does the hardest work shall 
have the hardest-fleep; who see that now 
and then a concert ticket, or one to the pano- 
rama or the traveling minstrels, is provided 
for the servant and her friend; who take an 
interest in the cut and fit of her dress and 
the color of her hat ribbons; who always 
give her a due proportion of the table dain- 
ties; who hang up a stocking for her at 
Christmas, and stuff it well; who feel her 
welfare to be a thing intrusted to their 
hands, and who, while teaching her to do 
her duty, do not fail in theirs—we have no- 
ticed that from such people there is heard the 
least complaint of trouble in the kitchen. 

For we have, indeed, no right to expect 
perfection from rude and imperfect materials, 
unless they should be combined by the lov- 
ing and artistic hand. The artist models his 
clay, and makes it what he will. The young 
Irish girl comes to us as plastic as any clay 
in all the world. She is‘ fresh, emotional, 
strong, willing, full of the energy that sent 
her three thousand miles across the water, 
and so totally ignorant of any other civilized 
ways than ours that she is completely ready 
to be moulded to our wish. It is true that 
stupidity and superstition work against us, 
but they are foes that reason and patience 
and the loving heart easily baffle. And if 
we do not model our clay to the thing we 





want—if after years of life with us the girl 





is not the desirable handmaiden of our house, 
fit to become a helpful and economical wife 
to the poor workman who marries her—can 
it be that she herself is more responsible for 
the fact than we who had such power to 
shape her ends? 








JULY MARKETING. 
By PIERRE BLOT. 


HE month of July is considered the 

worst of the year for the carnivorously 
inclined, while the most fastidious vegeta- 
rians find all therein that they could wish. 
Beef is and will be inferior until October, 
and game is scarce, as will be seen in the list 
below. 

FISH. 

Sea-bass, black and blue fish, butter-fish, cusk, gar, 
kingfish, mackerel, Spanish mackerel, black and blue 
perch, porgy, salmon, scup, sheep’s-head, sturgeon, 
sword-fish, spotted turbot, trout, weak-fish, frogs. 
SHELL-FISH. 


Crabs (hard and soft shell), lobsters, periwinkles, 
prawns, green turtles. 


MEAT. 

Beef, veal, mutton, spring lamb. 
POULTRY. 
Chickens, capons, spring chickens, ducklings, young 
turkeys. 

GAME. 

Lapwing, plover, snipe, woodcock. 
VEGETABLES. 


Artichokes, asparagus, beets, cabbages, carrots, cau- 
liflower, chervil, chives, corn, cucumbers, egg-plant, 
Wohl-rabi, Limas, nasturtium, onions, pease, potatoes, 
white and yellow radishes, string-beans, squash, toma- 
toes, turnips, water-melons, water-cress. 

FRUITS. 

Apples, apricots, bananas, blackberries, blueberries, 
cherries, cocoa-nuts, currants, fresh figs, gooseberries, 
huckleberries, peaches, pears, plums, pine-apples, rasp- 
berries, strawberries. 

There is generally a pretty good supply of 
woodcock after the 4th of July. Plover are 
in their prime, and lovers of game appre- 
ciate a well-roasted plover. Our readers 
will remember the directions we have given 
in preceding numbers about roasting birds. 
Cooks can not be too careful in roasting 
plover; like canvas-back ducks and many 
other birds, they must be served rather un- 
derdone. The taste of the bird is improved 
by chopping very fine or pounding in a mor- 
tar the liver and heart with about the same 
bulk of fat salt pork, one-fourth of a. bay 
leaf,a pinch of thyme, a sprig of sweet-basil, 
two of parsley, salt, pepper, and putting 
the mixture inside of the bird before tying 
the slice of salt pork on its breast. Plovers 
may be served, thus roasted, with water-cress 
around, and lemon juice spread all over. 

Some amateurs do not draw woodcock, for 
fear of taking away some of their flavor; 
this being a matter of individual taste, we 
shall not recommend or blame the practice ; 
there is nothing like gratifying one’s own 
fancy. A woodcock is better flavored by 
being kept a few days than when cooked 
too fresh. 

The artichokes mentioned in our list are 
not the potato-like or Jerusalem artichokes, 
but the thistle-like ones, the head of which 
is the only edible part after the outer leaves 
and the choke found inside of it have been 
removed. They are eaten raw, or boiled 
with a sauce composed of vinegar, oil, salt, 
pepper, chopped chives, and a little mustard. 
If more convenient, a green onion may be 
used instead of chives. They may also be 
stewed; when boiled, they are cut in four 
or six pieces, according to size, placed in a 
pan, covered with broth, and simmered for 
about twelve minutes, seasoned with but- 
ter, salt, chopped parsley, pepper, and as 
many mushrooms in slices as there are arti- 
chokes. When dished, the mushrooms are 
placed around, and the sauce poured over the 
whole through a strainer. 

Red radishes are becoming strong and hol- 
low in July, but good white and yellow ones 
take their place on the tables. 

Water-melons from the South are found in 
the markets at the end of the month, and 
although they are called cholera bombs 
down East, physicians prescribe them in 
some cases, as their diuretic properties act 
on the kidneys. They should not be eaten 
as a dessert, their cooling properties chilling 
the stomach just at a time when it requires 
heat. If eaten at a meal, they should come 
immediately after the soup, or the first thing 
of all if no soup is served. 

Carrots.—Scrape and wash them, put them 
in cold water and salt, and boil until cooked ; 
then they may be served with a milk (Bé- 
chamel) or cream sauce, or au jus (with 
gravy). 

Carrots fines-herbes.—The carrots are boil- 
ed as above; about two ounces of butter are 
melted in a saucepan, and a middling-sized 
onion, sliced, is fried in it; when turning yel- 
low, add about a pint of water; boil from 
eight to ten minutes; put the carrots in 
after having sliced them, boil two minutes 
longer, turn over the dish, spread chopped 
parsley and lemon juice all over, and an ex- 
cellent dish is ready to serve. 





Another way is to boil the carrots as above, 


but take them off when not quite done ; slice 
them, and put them in a pan with a little 
butter, and stir over a good fire for two 
minutes ; add about a table-spoonful of cold 
water, salt, pepper, a pinch of grated nut- 
meg; simmer till the whole is thoroughly 
heated, and serve. A table-spoonful of sug- 
ar may be added, if liked. 

Cabbage stuffed.—A_ stuffed cabbage makes 
a good dish, but many who like cabbage do 
not cook any on account of the smell which 
it evaporates while cooking. This is easily 
prevented by putting in the pot or pan with 
the cabbage a piece of charcoal wrapped up 
in a rag, and by simmering the cabbage in- 
stead of boiling it. Clean and blanch the 
cabbage in boiling water and salt for about 
ten minutes ; take off, and drop it into cold 
water, and drain; remove a few of the cen- 
tre leaves, and fill their place with sausage 
meat, to which you may add a few yolks of 
eggs. Be careful not to break the leaves; 
then tie it with twine, giving it its original 
form as nearly as possible. Put on the bot- 
tom of a pan a few pieces of salt pork, the 
same of veal, if handy, and also of ham, two 
or three onions sliced, same of carrots, a bay 
leaf, and two or three cloves ; place the cab- 
bage, or cabbages, on the whole, cover with 
broth or water (broth is better), add salt and 
pepper to taste, simmer for an hour and a 
half; take the cabbage off carefully, and 
dish it, remove the twine, skim off the fat 
from the sauce, turn it over the cabbage 
through a strainer, and serve warn. 

Cucumbers stuffed.—Proportions: Four good- 
sized cucumbers, one middling-sized onion, 
four ounces of bread, six sprigs of parsley, 
half a bay leaf, a few stalks of chives, two 
cloves, two ounces of butter, a pinch of nut- 
meg, and a gill of broth. Soak the bread 
(soft part) in water, and when thoroughly 
soaked press the water out of it; split each 
cucumber in two lengthwise, peel them, cut 
off a piece, about a quarter of an inch, at each 
end, remove the seed from the inside with a 
small spoon ; slice the onion, and fry it with 
the butter, then add to it the seeds removed 
from the cucumbers, the bread, parsley, bay 
leaf, chives, cloves, nutmeg, and broth; the 
cloves and piece of bay leaf should be wrapped 
up in a rag; stir now and then, and simmer 
for about five minutes. Have water with a 
little salt boiling in another pan, and drop 
the cucumbers in for two minutes; take them 
off, drop them in cold water, and drain; then 
fill each half with the mixture of bread, on- 
ion, etc., put a few slices of fat salt pork in 
a pan, place the cucumbers on them, dust 
with bread-crumbs, put on the top of each, 
and apart, three pieces of butter the size of 
a bean, put the pan in a hot oven until the 
cucumbers are well baked, and serve. A 
little meat gravy may be poured over each 
just before serving. 

Cauliflowers.—When. cleaned and washed 
drop them in boiling water, into which you 
have put salt and a tea-spoonful of flour, or 
a slice of bread; boil till tender; take off, 
drain, and dish them; serve with a sauce 
spread over, and made with melted butter, 
salt, pepper, grated nutmeg, chopped pars- 
ley, and vinegar. 

Another way is to make a white sauce, as 
we have directed in a preceding number, 
and when they are cooked and dished as 
above, turn the white sauce over, and serve 
warm. They may also be served in the 
same way with a milk, cream, or tomato 
sauce, or with brown butter. 

Cauliflowers au gratin.—Boil them as di- 
rected above, and then dish them on a crock- 
ery dish; spread a white sauce all over, dust 
with grated cheese (Swiss cheese is the best), 
after which you spread melted butter all 
over, and then dust with bread-crumbs; put 
,the dish in a quick oven for about ten min- 
utes, and serve. As they must be served in 
the crockery dish, the latter may be placed 
inside of another dish to serve. 

Fried.—Boil the cauliflowers till about 
half done. Mix two table-spoonfuls of flour 
with two yolks of eggs, then add water 
enough to make a rather thin paste; add 
salt to taste ; the two whites are beaten till 
stiff, and then mixed with the yolks, flour, 
and water. Dip each branch of the cauli- 
flowers in the mixture, and fry them in hot 
fat. When done, take them off with a skim- 
mer, turn into a colander, dust salt all over, 
and serve warm. 

Stewed.—Clean and blanch the cauliflow- 
ers for about three minutes; take them off 
and put them in a pan with two table-spoon- 
fuls of fat, and a few slices of salt pork at 
the bottom ; set the pan on a slow fire, sim- 
mer for five minutes, add two or three table- 
spoonfuls of broth and one of gravy, stir now 
and then, simmer till done, when dish the 
cauliflowers, add to the sauce salt and pepper 
to taste, turn it over the cauliflowers through 
a strainer, and serve. 

For breakfast.—Boil the cauliflowers as 
directed above until done; take them off, 
drop them in. cold water, and then drain 
them. Put one or two yolks of hard-boiled 
eggs in a bowl or salad dish, and mix them 





well with four table-spoonfuls of oil, mak- 
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ing a paste; then mix again with two table- 
spoonfuls of vinegar, salt, pepper, chopped 
parsley, and a little mustard. Stir the can- 
litlowers in the mixture, and serve cold. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
BATHING SUITS. 


HE bathing season is late this summer, but 
extensive preparations are making for it at 

the furnishing houses. An effort is being made 
to popularize the short-sleeved, low - throated 
suits in favor at European bathing-places, and 
which have been illustrated in the Bazar. Itis 
thought best, however, to provide an extra pair 
of long sleeves that may be buttoned on or basted 
in the short puffs that are sewed in the arm- 
holes. Sometimes a small cape fastening close- 
ly about the throat is also added. Many other 
fancy designs, with redingote and polonaise over 
dresses, are shown for bathing suits, but the fa- 
vorite model remains the old-fashioned yoke 
blouse, plain about the shoulders, flowing and 
full below. The yoke is square and quite deep. 
The waist and skirt are in one piece of three or 
four widths, long enough to reach half-way be- 
tween the knee and ankle. The waist is at- 
tached to the yoke by broad box-pleats. These 
pleats may be sewed flatly as far as the belt ; bat 
as this outlines the bust very plainly, most ladies 
prefer loose pleats. ‘Ihe belt may be of the ma- 
terial, or else of tarpaulin. Sometimes a sash of 
the goods or of bright India colors is loosely 
knotted about the waist or lower down on the 
hips. Sleeves are plain coat shape, or else shirt 
sleeves with deep cuffs. The neck is usually 
finished with a broad marine collar, but this sea- 
son the inevitable ruff is even added to bathing 
dresses. ‘The trowsers reach to the ankle, and 
are made like closed drawers, fastening on the 
side. A drawing-string is usually put in the 
back of the belt to tighten or loosen the garment 

at pleasure. 

Another design in favor for young ladies’ bath- 
ing dresses is a sailor suit, made with the full 
sailor blouse falling loosely over the hips, with no 
belt, but merely a hem at the bottom, in which 
arubber band is run. The skirt is plain, with 
gored front, and full back gathered to a band. 
This is especially pretty made in navy blue flan- 
nel, with white Hercules braid for trimming. 

The materials for these aquatic suits are twilled 
flannels, wiry serges, and moreen. White flan- 
nel suits are more admired than all others, but 
require care in drying to keep them from show- 
ing soiled streaks. Gay scarlet or blue worsted 
braid is set on in straight bands, or else the gar- 
ments are scalloped and ornamented with narrow 
serpentine braid. Some pretty white flannel 
suits have the middle back pleats hanging loosely 
in Watteau fashion, while the front and sides 
are belted ; others have two rows of large buttons 
down the front, and are worn flowing like the 
loose double-breasted redingotes. The buttons 
are large wooden moulds covered with red or blue 
merino., Handsome white flannel suits cost $14. 
One of the most tasteful suits shown is made of 
two shades of dark blue twilled flannel. The 
foundation of the garment is dark blue, while a 
very light blue shade is used for the collar, cuffs, 
pocket, sash, and the bias bands with which the 
skirt is trimmed. Price $14. A brown serge 
suit is made with a yoke blouse, provided with 
long and short sleeves, and trimmed with crim- 
son braid. ‘This costs $10. Many cheaper suits 
made of remnants of gray flannel not twilled, or 
of striped moreen, cost from $5 to $8. New 
bathing mantles, for putting on when crossing 
the beach, are long cardinal cloaks made of white 
corduroy, flannel, or water-proof, braided in 
bright colors. ‘The slippers for walking in the 
sand are ‘‘ mules,” or merely toes and soles made 
of flannel, braided to match the cloak, and sewed 
to cork soles. ‘The best bathing cap is an oiled 
silk bag-crown cap large enough to hold the 
hair loosely ; the frill around the edge is bound 
with colored braid: price $1. Many ladies 
prefer instead to let the hair hang, and wear an 
old broad-brimmed straw hat tied down at the 
sides; sometimes both cap and hat are used. 
Bathing shoes are of white duck or sail canvas, 
with manilla soles: price 50 cents. 


WATERING-PLACE DRESSES. 


Among the most tasteful dresses prepared for 
afternoon and evening at the watering-places are 
those of silk skirts and thin polonaises of grena- 
dine, black or écru guipure, or else white organ- 
dy. A very handsome costume has a plain waist, 
with demi-trained skirt of blue-gray silk, with 
lengthwise graduated puffs covering the entire 
front and first side breadths, while in the back 
are merely two gathered flounces. The polo- 
naise is white grenadine in stripes of square can- 
vas meshes alternating with moiré stripes. The 
garment is loose, and worn with a belt and side 
sash. The trimming is a bias band of grena- 
dine two inches wide, piped on the upper edge, 
and finished below with heavy crimped fringe. 
Another suit has a plain silk dress of peach col- 
or, an exquisite pinkish-mauve challie, simply 
trimmed with two bias ruffles around the skirt, 
headed with a full pinked ruche. This dress is 
almost covered with a polonaise of thinnest white 
organdy in which many lengthwise bands of. 
Valenciennes are set, and the seams concealed 
by an edge of narrow lace on each side. The 
Insertion is two inches wide; there are three 
rows down the back and four down the front, 
and the pattern is fern leaves thickly wrought, 
that show beautifully over the silk beneath. 
Around the skirt is a band of insertion, to which 
is attached scalloped lace of the same design, 
which is also let in the muslin, and a similar 

lace edges the garment. A wide lace frill is 
around the neck and sleeves. 
A very lovely white Swiss muslin dress with 








needle-worked flounces is worn over white silk, 
and is suitable for full evening dress. The 
white silk skirt has a deep Spanish flounce. 
Over this is the muslin skirt, with three embroid- 
ered flounces edged with Valenciennes in the 
front breadths, and six such flounces on the 
back. With this is a demi-polonaise, long, flat, 
and square in front, with a short square basque 
behind. ‘This is one of the newest Parisian de- 
signs for muslin dresses. Another imported 
white dress is of sheer organdy throughout, and 
will be wern over a white muslin skirt and under- 
waist, ‘The loose Marguerite polonaise has two 
bands of Valenciennes insertion set in down the 
fronts and around the skirt, separated by a band 
of box-pleated organdy two inches broad, with 
inch-wide box-pleats; a scant ruffle edged with 
lace is on the bottom of the polonaise.’ A wide 
lace fraise inside a flaring band of double mus- 
lin trims the neck, and there are double ruffles 
around the sleeves. Around the skirt, to make 
the bottom sit out gracefully, is a twelve-inch 
flounce in box-pleats, covered by a gathered 
flounce of the same muslin with insertion set in, 
and wide lace on the edge. Above this are three 
rows of insertion, with the lengthwise box-pleated 
bands between ; this extends to the knees, and 
is headed by a standing lace frill. 

‘These muslin dresses are exquisitely made by 
hand ; the seams are never left with raw edges, 
but are first run together on the right side, then 
the garment is turned and sewed substantially 
inside, making a close, neat seam. 





PINE-APPLE DRESSES. 


Pretty dresses for midsummer are also made 
of the transparent pine-apple silk mounted on 
colored Chambéry muslin. A model is of blue 
pine-apple, with white lines made over solid 
blue muslin. The waist is a tight jockey basque 
of the blue lawn, plainly covered with the pine- 
apple fabric, and edged with a piping cord and 
very narrow Italian Valenciennes; a fraise is 
around the neck, and graduated down the front 
in vest shape ; coat sleeves, with two bias ruffles. 
The skirt of solid blue lawn is concealed by 
bias striped flounces edged with Valenciennes. 
The two lower ruffles extend around the skirt, 
while five narrower ones are curved on the front 
breadths. A full round over-skirt is ruffled and 
draped on the sides. Such dresses cost $75. 
Four dozen yards of lace are used in trimming 
the flounces. This design is prettily made up 
in black and white lawns or grenadines. 


LISLE-THREAD AND SILK GLOVES, 


Ladies whose hands perspire freely consult 
comfort and economy by wearing during the 
warm months lisle-thread gloves. These are 
now made like kid gloves, with long wrists, fast- 
ened by two or three buttons, and are stitched 
on the back in lines of self-colored silk. Pale 
gray, pearl, drab, and brownish-buff are the best 
colors for summer wear. White thread gloves 
are not as popular as they formerly were. En- 
glish thread gloves are fashioned with four sewed 
seams in the fingers, precisely as kid gloves are, 
and cost 80 cents for those with three buttons, 
70 cents for two-button gloves, while those with 
an elastic tirette and only one button are bought 
for 60 cents. French lisle-thread gloves fit ad- 
mirably, and have but one seam woven in each 
finger. They are shown in dark colors, black, 
and white, fastened by three buttons for $1 10, 
with two buttons for $1, and with one button 
for 90 cents. These black thread gloves are 
suitable for mourning, and a grateful relief from 
the warmth of black kid. The Neapolitan gloves, 
of mixed silk and linen, are in grisaille colors, ap- 
propriate for half-mourning. ‘They are cool, and 
so soft that they do not have the disagreeable 
creeping effect produced by more wiry fabric 
gloves. With double buttons at the wrist, they 
cost 70 cents. 

Silk gloves of English manufacture are com- 
mended in gray, brown, and buff shades. Those 
with a band at the wrist fastened by two buttons 
cost $1 30; long wrists, with an elastic band in 
black, white, and colors, are $1 25; extra heavy 
silk gloves of substantial fabric, that will out- 
wear three pairs of ordinary gloves, are the most 
economical purchase, although costing $2 a pair. 

For driving basket phaetons, riding, and trav- 
eling are buckskin gauntlets, made with a gore 
on the side; the hand is easily slipped into these, 
and there is no after trouble of buttoning: they 
cost $1 50 or $2. Round-topped buttoned gaunt- 
lets are the same price. A still more dainty 
glove, of its kind, is the soft castor glove with 
flowing cuff, lined with white kid, and nicely 
finished: price $3 a pair. 

Lace mittens are sold in quantities for country 
use. They are made with half fingers, are heav- 
ily wrought on the back of the hand and some- 
times inside, and have deep flowing cuffs. The 
choice designs have lengthwise stripes on the 
back, making the hand look slender. From 
$3 50 to $4 is the range of prices. 


VARIETIES, 


Kid shoes, with straps buttoned across the in- 
step, leaving spaces between the bars for display- 
ing the stockings, were worn at the Jerome Park 
races, and are occasionally seen on the promenade, 
but are too prononcé for any thing but carriage 
wear. The colored silk stockings worn abroad 
have already appeared here, in blue, mauve, and 
violet shades. White stockings striped around 
with a color are worn with low shoes in the house, 

The chatelaine dress, with close plain waist 
buttoned below the hips, is among summer im- 
portations, and is more novel than pretty. The 
skirt is smooth and without gathers in front, and 
in some cases has lead in the bottom to make it 
hang clinging to the figure. The back is draped 
slightly over a sash. 

Short fichus, scarcely more than collars, lapped 
on the breast, are made of lace and sheer muslin, 








and finished with a high lace fraise around the 
neck, 

Black silk fraises lined with pale blue, buff, 
white, or rose-colored silk are used to vary the 
monotony of black silk and grenadine dresses. 
Colored China crape and muslin fraises are also 
shown in the shops. ‘The sash of twilled silk 
deeply fringed must match in color. These are 
used with black and with white muslin dresses. 

For information received thanks are due Miss 
Switzer; Madame Bernueim; and Messrs. A. 
T. Srewart & Co.; Arnotp, ConstaBLe, & 
Co. and Lorp & Taytor. 





PERSONAL. 


AccorDING to Mr. Witt1am Howarp Rvs- 
SELL, in his interesting letter to the New York 
Times, the jewels of the Shah of Persia, as seen 
when he was on view in Berlin, have quite sur- 
passed the reports of their size and value which 
preceded their owner’s arrival. The treasury 
of Persia, we all knew, was rich to an incredible 
richness with accumulated wealth of the sort, 
but no one was prepared to see, mortalibus oculis, 
a diamond nearly twice the size of the Koh-i- 
noor, or ‘ Mountain of Light’’ (now in the pos- 
session of the Queen of England, once RUNJEET 
Sineu, the Lion of Lahore’s greatest glory), stuck 
in front of a man’s sword-belt, and five dia- 
monds, each larger than that jewel of jewels, en 
échelon up his coat from waist to shoulder. 
These stones are scarcely cut, and do not show 
as i, ought, but they are of surpassing puri- 
ty. The Shah’s sword-belt is a treasure-house 
in itself. The sheath is studded with rubies, 
emeralds, and diamonds, which shame their set- 
ting of purest gold. The front of his coat is 

arnished with rows of brilliants instead of lace. 

he collar and sleeves are crusted with them, 
and his orders are of the most precious jewels. 
His spurs flash like sunbeams. All this on the 
person of a man who has nothing noble in mien 
or face, although he is above the average height 
of the Indian Mussulman noblesse. 

—Mr. GreorGe W. CHILpDs has been made the 
recipient of an exquisite present from London’s 
courtliest publisher, Mr. JoHN Murray. It 
consists of an exquisite set of Lord Byron’s 
works, superb in binding, style, and every thing 
else. On the fly-leaf inside was inscribed, ‘‘To 
GEORGE W. CHILDs, Esq., Philadelphia. In tes- 
timony of kind remembrances from JoHN Mur- 
RAY, Albemarle Street, London.’”” Immediately 
following this was a piece of the poet’s original 
manuscript, ordering a correction in the Bride 
of Abydos. It reads: 


“The couplet in the errata page must be altered to 
as follows: 
‘The deepest murmur of this life shall be, 
No sigh for safety but a prayer for thee. 


“Let this be done immediately and at all events, 
even if the other be printed. yt 


Several erasures, misplaced capitals, etc., oc- 
cur in this interesting little memento of his 
lordship. 

—Mrs. FITZGERALD, who bears the charming 
name of the charming editor of the Philadelphia 
All Day City Item, has been a-traveling in the 
wilds of Pennsylvania, and witnessed the fol- 
lowing funny scene on the Lehigh Valley cars: 
‘The newsboy that carries the illustrated papers 
—- the cars, and lays them so nicely on 

our lap, unfortunately overlooked a fat old 
ady, with a large nose, long teeth, and green 
goggles. He had nearly reached the door, when 

e much-excited lady arose to her full height, 
and flirting herself and her green umbrella to 
some extent, screamed, ‘You boy, I want one 
of them ere Harpers; Ilustriated Bombazines.’ 
It went like a bomb-shell through the car, and 
such roars of laughter you never heard. Even 
the babies clapped their tiny hands and kicked 
and laughed. The old lady got her Hurper, and 
the ludicrous way she undertook to look at it, 
upside down, and every way but the right way, 
created another roar. I don’t know how it is, 
colonel, but I always feel pleased when I see the 
folks preferring Harper’s to any of the other il- 
lustrated papers. I suppose it is because they 
have always been such loyal good fellows. God 
bless the Harpers !”’ 

—Sir James Eyre, in his well-known little 
book, mentions three curious cases of idiosyn- 
crasy—the case of a gentleman who could not eat 
a single strawberry, of another whose head would 
become swollen if he touched the smallest par- 
ticle of hare, of a third who would inevitably 
have an attack of gout a few hours after eating 
fish. We may add the instance of a clergyman 
who always fainted when he heard a certain 
verse of Jeremiah ! i 

—Mrs. Quincy SHAw, daughter of Professor 
Ageassiz, has given $100,000 to the Museum of 
Comparative Zoology, in which her father is so 
deeply interested. Itneeds but a few more Mrs. 
Suaws and Mr. JoHN ANDERSONS to make that 
museum in every respect, what it now is in 
aw, the most extensive and perfect in the 
world. 

—Mrs. Rupp, widow of the late Commodore 
Rupp, of the navy, and daughter of Davip Pau. 
Brown, of Philadelphia, one of the ablest law- 
yers this country has produced, is now one of 
the ladies employed by the government in the 
Patent-office at Washington. 

—Mr. Henry Prosasco, who gave to Cincin- 
nati her magnificent fountain, now proposes to 
erect and give to that city a colossal art hall, 
filled with his pictures, gems, antiquities, and 
—_ He is now in Europe perfecting his 
plans. 

—Mr. Lewis Tappan, who died in Brooklyn 
on the 21st ult., at the advanced age of eighty- 
five, was among the earliest and most prominent 
abolitionists in the country. After retiring 
from business many years ago he founded the 
system of mercantile agencies, which has since 
reached such gigantic proportions, and become 
a daily necessity to every large merchant in the 
leading cities and towns of the country. 

—Colonel J. C. Canmony has been exploiting 
a lecture in San Francisco on the Apaches, in 
which he described the courting ceremonies of 
that much-derided = of braves. Thus: Ev- 
ery young girl is at liberty to refuse a suitor for 
her hand. The father, mother, and brother are 
prohibited from interfering in her choice. Her 
person is at her own disposal. After a brief 
courtship the lover makes a formal proposal by 
offering so many horses. Horses are a standard 
of value among Indians. As the squaw does.all 
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the work, horses are accepted as an equivalent 
for her labor. When a young warrior becomes 
enamored, he fastens the horse near the wigwam 
of the squaw whose hand he seeks, where he is 
left for four days. If she fails to, feed and water 
the horse during that time, the master is reject- 
ed; but if she accepts his offer, she grooms and 
kindly cares for the horse, and then ties him to 
the wigwam of her lover, as much as to say, “I 
am willing to be your slave and do your work.” 
At the marriage the sages and sachems meet to- 
gether, and the bride is not unfrequently loaded 
with forty to fifty pounds of silver and copper 
trinkets. 

_—~Aveust Son, of this city, recently mar- 
ried a pretty Jewess of seventeen, named BER- 
THA DOBOZINSKI, whose papa, not liking S1- 
MON, locked her up after the ceremony, and re- 
fused to let_her go with her husband unless he 
became an Israelite. Srmon said he wouldn’t, 
and went for a lawyer, habeas corpus, and Judge 
INGRAHAM. Bride in court. Judge inquired, 
“Which of the two will you go with?’ She 
replied, ‘‘Husband.’? Papa then said, “ All 
right; go with him, but send me back the silk 
dress I gave you.”” Not agreed to. Simon put 
his thumb to the prominent cartilage of his 
face, made a peculiar motion, and said, ‘* Wig- 
wag. 

—There is not now living a single descendant 
in the male line of CHAUCER, SHAKSPEARE, - 
SPENSER, MILTON, COWLEY, BUTLER, DRYDEN, 
Pore, Cowper, GoLpsmitTH, Scott, Byron, 
Moore, Sir Puinip Srpney, or Sir WALTER 
RALEIGH; not one of DRAKE, CROMWELL, Hamp- 
DEN, MONK, MARLBOROUGH, PETERBOROUGH, or 
NELSON; not one of STRAFFORD, ORMOND, or 
CLARENDON; not one of ADDISON, SWIFT, or 
JOHNSON ; ‘not one of WALPOLE, BOLINGBROKE, 
CHATHAM, Pitt, Fox, Burkg, GRATTAN, or 
CANNING; not one of Bacon, Lockg, NEwTon, 
or Davy ; not one of Humes, Gipson, or Macau- 
LAY; not one of Hoaartu or Sir Josuua Rey- 
NOLDS ; not one of DAVID GARRICK, JOHN KEM- 
BLE, or EDMUND KEAN. 

—Lady readers of the Bazar may perhaps be 
amused at the dresses worn by a bride and 
groom at their wedding in the last century, both 
parties having fortunes. ‘‘On Tuesday we were 
married at Gray’s Inn Chapel. Her dress a white 
silk, with [pw facings and robins, shoes ditto, 
and a laced mob. Mine a white cloth coat and 
breeches, with gold buttons and button-holes; 
a red cloth waistcoat laced with gold, and a bob- 
wig....Sunday last was appointed for our ap- 
pearance at church, where we were attended by 
the two Misses MALYn (each £20,000 fortune). 
My wife’s dress a white and silver gown and pet- 
ticoat of three guineas a yard; a lappit head of 
£100; a solitaire and ear-rings, £500; an enamel 
watch and tweeze, £200. My dress a brown coat 
and breeches, the former lined with silk of the 
same color, a white satin waistcoat with a gold 
shape, a bag sword, and silk stockings. In the 
afternoon we sat in those dresses to receive the’ 
company, among whom we had the honor of the 
Earl of Tylney, Lord Cast EMarn, and Lady 
DorotHy CHILD. Next Sunday we appear in 
dresses to return the compliments—my wife in a 
rich flowered gown and petticoat, me in a cloth 
mixture, embroidered with silver, a blue satin 
chain, silk broad hose, with silver and velvet 
breeches.”” Talk of WortTH and PooLz, what 
were their triumphs in draping compared with 
the wonderful things worn by Mr. and Mrs. 
Burgess, of East Ham, Essex? 

—Pretty custom this, in France: Mlle. Nr- 
QUET, seamstress, of Surésnes, near Paris, hav- 
ing been announced from the pulpit by Father 
BRICE as duly chosen the Rosiére, was crowned 
on Whitsunday with a white wreath by the 
Baroness de Chauvenet. The Rosiére receives 
300 francs, with the easy condition that the first 
girl born of the marriage shall be named Ca- 
MILLE. 

—Mr. DISRAELI has expressed a hope that the 
wisdom of Parliament will remove the anomaly 
of eliminating the franchise from a household or 
property qualification when held by a woman. 

—Lady BurpettT-Courtts still retains her in- 
terest in the banking house, and her valuables 
are stored in the strong-boxes built by her ec- 
centric grandfather. Some ten years ago it was 
estimated that her wealth, in the form of sov- 
ereigns, would —- thirteen tons, and fill a 
hundred and seven flour sacks. 

—Some years ago JOHN STUART MILL carried 
on a curious correspondence in French with 
AvuGUSTE CoMTE respecting women. The exalt- 
ed opinion which MILL held of women was con- 
troverted by CoMTE, who maintained that ‘‘ the 
intelligence of women amounted at best to only 
a small instantaneous sagacity.”’ 

—Here is a fine 72 of young woman per- 
vading Michigan: Lizzie and Lypra TaYLor 
have been setting type in the office of the Bat- 
tle Creek Journal for five years, earning from $8 
to $20 a week. From their earnings they sup- 
port their mother, have lived well as house- 
keepers, bought a piano, taken music lessons, 
given $100 toward the building of the Baptist 
church, and saved $1200. They are unmarried! 
Are the young men of Battle Creek idiots ? 

—On the 2ist June, Mr. Emerson, having re- 
covered from the fatigues of his homeward voy- 
age, held a general reception of such of his neigh- 
bors at Concord as desired to call. Large num- 
bers attended. Mr. EmMErson is very grateful to 
his friends for the work of love in repairing and 
improving his beloved home, and congratulates 
himself that he lost but a single book from his 
library, but that, being manuscript, is irrepa- 
rable. 

—The University of Vermont has found a ben- 
efactor in Mr. T. W. Park, of North Bennington, 
who has furnished the money to build a third 
story to the library building, to be used for an 
art gallery, and to be open to the public, with- 
out charge, at all reasonable times. 

—The editor of a new organ of public opinion 
in Texas announces in his initial number that 
“In religion we are conservative, and mean to 
adhere to the cash system.’’ The cash system 
of religion is perhaps not new, but open devo- 
tion to it is at least unusual. 

—The Persian potentate who is now the very 
large lion of London is a very well educated 
man. He speaks and writes French fluently. 
All the ministers converse in French, and the 
Grand Vizier is an accomplished French schol- 
ar, that language being constantly spoken at the 
Persian court. There is not perhaps atnong the 
royalties of Europe a more accomplished or 
graceful gentleman than the Shah, and the same 
may be said of the officials who accompany 
him. 








HARPER'S BAZAR. 














Fig. 1.—Insertion anp Lace Ficuv- 
Cotiar.—Bacx.—[See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern and description see Supple- 


ment, No. XVIL., Figs. 51 and 52. 


Embroidered 
Chairs, Figs. 1 
and 2. 

Fig. 1.—Wurre Lac- 
QUERED Cuair. The 
cover of the back and 
seat of this chair is 
of embroidered . pale 
green faille. The de- 
sign is worked in ap- 
plication embroidery, 
and in satin and half- 
polka stitch and point 
Russe with saddler’s 
silk of various colors, 

Fig.2.—GiL_t Woop 
Cuatr. The cover of 
this chair is of lilac 
gros grain, ornament- 
ed, as shown by the 
illustration, with ap- 
plication embroidery, 
and satin and _ half- 
polka stitch and point 
Russeembroidery with 
saddler’s silk of vari- 
ous colors. 


Gilt Wood Waste Basket, Figs. 1-3. 

Tue frame of this basket is made of gilt wood. The basket 
is fourteen inches and seven-eighths high, not including the feet. 
The sides of the frame are twenty-one inches and a quarter wide 
at the top, and seventeen inches and a quarter at the bottom, 
and the ends are twelve inches and seven-eighths wide at the 
top and eight inches and seven-eighths at the bottom. The up- 
per edge of the frame is trimmed with lambrequins cut of ma- 
roon satin, net interlining, and lining from Fig. 26, Supplement. 
On the middle of each scallop of the lambrequin is sewed a tab, 
which is worked on canvas in cross stitch embroidery with 
worsted and silk in the design shown by Fig. 2. Bind the outer 
edge of these tabs narrow with maroon satin, and border the 
under-edge with fringe. Trim the free outer edge of each lam- 
brequin scallop with maroon silk gimp as shown by the illustra- 
tion; between the curves of the gimp set on small covered but- 
tons. Border the upper edge of the lambrequin, as shown by 
the illustration, with 
coarse maroon cord, the 
ends of which project 
from the lambrequin 
fourteen inches and sev- 
en-eighths long each, 
and are finished with 
tassels, Tie these ends 
in a bow, after fastening 
the lambrequins on the 
frame with small pins. 
The case, which is fast- 
ened in the frame, is of 
wood, covered on the 
outside with Russia leath- 
er, and on the inside 
with white glazed paper. 
Both halves of the lid 
are ornamented with 





























Swiss Mostyn, InsertTIoN, anp Lace CoLiuaR AND SLEEVES. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XVL., Figs. 48-50. 


embroidery, which is worked in cross stitch on canvas with worsted 
and silk. Fig. 3 shows a section of the design with description 
of symbols. 


Tapestry Border for Portitres, Furniture, etc. 
Turis border is suitable for trimming portiéres, furniture, sofa- 
pillows, etc. It is worked on canvas with worsted and silk in the 
colors given in the description of symbols. 


Mignardise and Crochet Tidy. 
See illustration on page 453. 

Tus tidy, which may also be used for the cover of sofa-cushions, 
etc., is made of mignardise and twisted crochet cotton, No. 30. 
First form six loops of the mignardise, each of which counts 143 
small loops on the outer edge. Sew the ends of the mignardise to- 
gether carefully. Arrange these loops in two circles, observing the 
illustration; the larger circle is designed to form the foundation of 
a medallion, and counts 121 loops on the edges, while the smaller 
circle, in the shape of a loop, forms one corner of the star in the 
centre of the tidy. Crochet, first, the inside of the medallion, con- 
sisting of 5 rounds, as follows: 1st round.—Fasten together the first 
and last of the 121 loops of the mignardise inside of this circle with 
1 sl. (slip stitch), 1 sl. on the next loop, 2 ch. (chain stitch), 1 sl. 
on the next loop, * 13 ch., fasten to the next loop (to do this drop 
the stitch from the needle, pass the needle through the loop from 
the upper to the under side, and draw through the dropped stitch), 
4 ch., fasten to the ninth of the 13 ch., X 4 ch., fasten to the sec- 
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Fig. 1.—Gitt Woop Waste Basxer.—[See Figs. 2 and 3.] 
: For pattern see Supplement, No. VIIL, Fig. 26. 
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ond following loop, 4 
ch., fasten to the same 
ch. as before, in doing 
this always insert the 
needle in the upper 
vein of this ch. ; repeat 
four times from X, 2 
ch., fasten to the sixth 
of the 13 ch.; this 
forms one figure of six 
leaflets and one scal- 
lop of the mignardise. 
Work 6 ch., 1 sl. on 
the next loop, 2 ch. 
and 1 sl. on the next 
loop; repeat 8 times 
from +, going for- 
ward, but in the third 
and fifth repetition, in- 
stead of the 12 ch. 
which join one scallop 
with another above the 
leaf figure, work only 
10 ch., and in the 
fourth repetition only 
8 ch. at this point; 
finally, 1 sl. on the first 
st. (stitch) of this round. 





Fig. 2.—Insertion AnD Lace Ficuu- 
Coriar.—Front.—[See Fig. 1.] 


2d round.—3 ch., which 


For pattern and description see Supple- 





ment, No. XVIL., Figs, 51 and 52, 


count as first de. (dou- 
ble crochet), 1 de. on 
the second following st. of the preceding round, then always al- 
ternately 1 ch., 1 de. on the second following st.; this round 
should thus count 71 dc., including the 3 ch. counting as first 
de. ; at. the end of the round crochet 1 sl. on the third of the 
3 ch. counting as first de. 3d round.—7 sl. on the first 7 st. of 
the preceding round, 4 ch., which count as first ste. (short treble 
crochet), 1 ste. on the next st., 8 times alternately 4 ch., pass 
over 5 st. of the preceding round, 2 stc. on the next 2 st., then 
pass over 11 st. of the preceding round, 2 stc. on the next 2 st., 
8 times alternately 4 ch., pass over 5 st. of the preceding round, 
2 ste. on the next 2 st.; finally, 1 sl. on the fourth of the 4 ch. 
counting as first stc. in this round. 4th round.—3 sl. on the 
first 3 st. of the preceding round, 3 ch., which count as first dc., 
1 de. on the second following st., 20 times alternately 1 ch., 
1 de. on the second 

following st., then CO. 

pass over 8st. of the ws 2 
preceding round, 1 
de. on the next st., 
21 times alternate- 
ly 1 ch., 1 de. on 
the second follow- 
ing st.; finally, 1 
sl. on the third of 
the 3 ch. counting 
as first de. in this 
round. 5th round. 
—3 sl. on the first 
3 st. of the preced- 
ing round, 8 times 
alternately 3 sc. on 
the next 4 st. of the 
preceding round, 1 
p. (picot—that is, 






























Fig. 2.—Taprxstry DrsiGn ror 
LAMBREQUIN OF WasTE BaskKET, 
Fic. 1 
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Tapestry Borper FOR PorTIzRES, 

















Description of Symbols: ® Reddish- 
brown Worsted ; & Yellow Filling Silk; 
© Light Yellow Saddler's Silk. 





Fig. 3.—Tarestry Design ror Cover oF Waste BaskET, Fic. 1. 
Description of Symbols: 8 Reddish-brown Worsted; & Yellow Filling Silk; & Light Yellow Saddler’s Silk, 


FURNITURE, ETC. 


Description of Symbols: 8 Black; 8 Light 
Reddish-brown; # Green; 0 Blue; @ Yellow. 
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5 ch. and 1 sl. on the first of these); 
then 8 sc. (single crochet) on the next 
3 st., pass over 6 st., + 3 sc. on the 
next 4 st., twice alternately 1 p., 3 sc. 
on the next 4 st.; then 3 ch., 1 p., 
fasten to the middle ch. of the op- 
posite p., 1 p., fasten to the third 
of the 3 ch. previously cro- 
cheted, 2 ch., fasten to the 
first of the 3 ch.; repeat 
once more from +, then 3 
sc. on the next 4°st., twice 


Fig. 1.—Liyen, NEEDLE-WorK, 
anp Lace Corrar. 


For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. XVIIL., Figs. 53-55. 















alternately 1 p., 3 sc. on the 
next 4 st.; finally, 1 sl. on the 
first sc. of this round. Cut 
off the thread and fasten it. 
Having in this manner worked Swiss Musiin, No. XVIII. 
the middle part of all the me- Lace, AND Rippon Fig. 56. 








dallions of the tidy, baste to- Dress Cap. 
gether the 5 loops in each hol- For description < 
low between 2 scallops on the see Supplement. 


outer edge of the medallions 
with several stitches. The 
scallops thus count 8 free stand- 
ing loops. Then crochet on 
the outer edge of the medall- 
ions one round more, which at 
















MemMoRANDUM-BookK witH MovaBLe LEAVES. 





the same time connects the medallions, in the following manner: 
* 1 sl. on the fifth of the 8 free loops of the mignardise on the 
fourth scallop of a medallion (see + in the illustration), three 
times alternately 5 ch., 1 sl. on the next loop, x 2 ch., 1 sl. on 








































































Fig. 2.—S eEve FOR LINEN, 
NEEDLE-work, AND Lace, 
Coxttar. 


For pattern and de- 
scription see Suppl., 
? Re 


fasten to the fifth of the 7 ch. worked before the last 2 p., 5 ch., 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 







































































Swiss Mustin AnD 
Gros Grain Break- 
’ Fast Cap. 


For description see 
Supplement. 
















tig. 2.—SLEEVE 


























































































MIGNARDISE AND CROCHET TipDy. 


the first free loop of the next scallop, 7 times alternately 5 ch., 
1 sl. on the next loop; repeat three times from xX, then 2 ch., 
1 sl. on the first free loop of the last scallop in the medallion, 
twice alternately 5 ch., 1 sl. on the next loop, 3 times alternately 
3 ch., 1 sl. on the next loop, twice alternately 5 ch., 1 sl. on the 
next loop, then 4 ch., 1 sl. on the third loop on the outer edge of 
the smaller loop above the medallion (see illustration), 15 ch., 1 sl. 
on the fourth following loop on the same loop of the mignardise, 
2ch., 1 p., with 1 stc. fasten together the first and the last loop 
of 2 loops of the mignardise (see illustration). Now work in the 
opposite direction 2 ch., 1 sl. on the second standing loop on the 
outer edge of the loop of the mignardise above the next medallion, 
3 ch., 1 p., fasten the st. of the p. to the eleventh of the 15 ch., 
7 ch., 1 p., 2 ch., fasten to the sixth of the 15 ch., 3 ch., 1 p., 
fasten the middle st. of the p. to the middle st. of the ch. scallop 
before the last on the last scallop in the first medallion, 6 ch., 


1 sl. on the third fol- 
lowing loop on the 
loop of the mignardise 
above the second me- 
dallion, 4 ch., 1 sl. on 
the first of the 8 free 
loops on the first scal- 
lop in the second me- 
dallion, twice alter- 
nately 5 ch., 1 sl. on 
the next loop, but fast- 
en the middle st. of 
the last 5 ch. to the 
third of the 6 ch. after 
the last p., 3 times al- 
ternately 3 ch., fasten 
the middle ch. to the 
middle st. of the op- 
posite corresponding 
ch. scallop on the last 
scallop in the first me- 
dallion, 1 sl. on the 
next. loop of the first 
scallop in the second 
medallion, then twice 
alternately 5 ch., 1 sl. 
on the next loop, then 
2 ch., 1 sl. on the first 
loop of the next scal- 
lop in the second me- 
dallion, 5 ch., fasten 
the middle ch. to the 
middle st. of the last 
ch. scallop on the 
preceding mignardise 
scallop, 1 sl. on the 
next loop, 5 ch., 1 p., 
2 ch., fasten to the 
middle st. of the first 
ch. scallop on the last 
scallop in the first me- 
dallion, 4 ch., fasten 


Fig. 1.—Surr ror Girt From 6 To 8 Years orp.—Back.—[See Fig. 2.] to the middle st. of the Fig. 2.—Surr 
: . : 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. II., Figs. 16-18, preceding ch. scailop For pattern and description see Supplement, No. II., Figs. 16-18. 


CoLiar witu Swiss Mus- 
Qo - LIN RUFFLES. 
j 


For pattern andde- Swiss MusLin, 
scription see Supple- 





before the last on the mignardise scallop be- 
fore the last in the first medallion, 5 ch., fast- 
en to the third of the 5 ch. worked before the 
p., 2 ch., 1 sl. on the next loop of the se¢éond 
scallop in the second medallion, twice alter- 
nately 5 ch., fasten the middle ch. to the mid- 
dle st. of the opposite corresponding ch. scal- 
lop of the mignardise scallop before 
the last in the first medallion, then 
7 ch., fasten to the middle st. of 
the third ch. scallop of the mignar- 
dise scallop before the last in the 













Fig. 1.—Linen CoLiar WITH 
Swiss Mustin Rurr.es. 


For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No. IX., Fig. 27. 









For LINEN 






first medallion, 10 ch., fasten 
to the third of the last 7 ch., 
2 ch., 1 sl. on the next loop 
ment, No. 1X.,. LACE, AND Gros of the second scallop in the 
Fig. 28. Grain BreEak- second medallion, twice al- 
Fast Cap. ternately 5 ch., 1 sl. on the 

For pattern and descrip- next loop, then 2 ch., 1 sl. on 
SS. the first loop of the third 
0. V-, Hig. 28. scallop in the second medall- 

ion, 5 ch., fasten the middle 
ch. to the middle st. of the 
last ch. scallop on the second 
mignardise scallop in the sec- 
ond medallion, 1 sl. on the 
next loop, 11 ch., fasten to 









Figs. 1 and 2.—Case ror Turkisu ‘opacco AND 
CiGaRETTE Paper.—CLoseD AND OPEN, 
For pattern see Supplement, No. X., Figs. 29-81. 


the seventh of the last 10 ch., 2 ch., 1 p. downward (to do this 
crochet 5 ch., drop the last st. from the needle, insert the needle 













FoR Giri FROM 6 To 8 YEARS OLD.—FRront.—[See Fig. 1.] 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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fourth of the 9 ch. worked before the Tast dc., 12 ch., 
fasten to the fourth of the 9 ch. before the last, ; 
fasten to the fifth of the 12 ch. worked before the dc. 


on the eighth loop of the same scallop, 2 
the next scallop, twice 


by 2 ch. (see illustration), going back on 
7 ch., work 1 point like that before described; repeat 
five times from +, then fasten to the middle st. of the 
scallop on the sixth mignardise scallop in the 


scallop; go- 
1 ch., fasten 
of the point 
crocheted last was worked (see illustration), + 1 ch., 
1 p., 1 ch., fasten to the horizontal upper vein of the 
last dc. in the next point, which now appears vertical, 
1 ch., 8 p., 1 ch., fasten on the same st. on which the 
last dc. of this a was worked ; repeat five times 
from +-, but in the last repetition, instead of the third 
. crochet 8 ch. ; then 2 ch., 1 sl. on the fourth ~~ of 
The fourth scallop in the second medallion, 2 ch., fast- 
en to the first of the 8 ch. crocheted instead of the last 
p., 2ch.; repeat five times from the last +, goin for- 
Hi. ed the work, croc 

star of leafiets as follows: 


ing back on the row of points, work 2 Pe» 
ic. 


Memorandum-Book with Loose Leaves. 
See illustration on page 453. 


Ta1s memorandum-book is made of card-board, cov- 
ered with Russia leather. The yo py is ornamented 
on the inside with a medallion of gray silk, on which 
the mon is worked with gold thread and maroon 
silk, and the flowers in shaded gray silk. On the side 

of the lower lid fasten a » which is designed 
to hold the lead-pencil. The leaves of the memoran- 
dum-book are only fastened together slightly on one 


end, and may be taken out separately. 
Case for Turkish Tobacco and Cigarette Paper, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 


See illustrations on page 453. 


Tus case is made of brown silk, ornamented in point 
Russe embroidery with brown silk, and lined with oiled 
silk. To make the case cut of silk and net one piece 
from Fig. 29, Supplement, work button-hole stitches 
along the dotted line and through the middle of this 
piece with brown silk, and ornament this part with 
point Russe embroidery of the same silk as shown b; 
the illustration. Work the monogram in satin an 
half-polka stitch ; then cut of oiled silk one piece from 
Fig. 29 and two pieces from Fig. 31. The latter are 
bordered on the outer edge with long button-hole 
stitches of brown silk, and are fastened on the lining 
a quarter of an inch from the middle with similar 
stitches. Baste the embroidered silk on the lining, 
fold Fig. 29 on the inside along the dotted line, an 
border it all around with button-hole stitches. In 
working the button-hole stitches fasten on the soufflets 
cut of oiled silk from Fig. 30 according to the corre- 
sponding signs, which form the pockets seen in the 
illustration. One of these pockets serves to hold cig- 
arette paper, and the other to contain Turkish tobac- 
co. For this latter pocket cut of oiled silk a straight 

iece four inches and thi uarters long and three 
foches and a quarter wide, which is rounded off on 
one end. ler this part all along the outer edge 
with button-hole stitches of brown silk, at the same 
time fastening on each side a souffiet an inch and 
seven-cighths long, three-quarters of an inch wide, 
and rounded off on the under end. The projecting 
rounded end forme the flap of this pocket. An 
band serves to close the case. 





OLD MARGARET’S BOY. 
Br HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


HERE are certain feminine instincts that 

assume in many eyes the character rather 

of virtues than of instincts, and the manifesta- 

tion of which in any individual seems to touch 
all other women nearly. 

Among these instincts, so to call them, is that 
maternal one which causes the year-old baby to 
hold her mother’s needle-book or roll of work on 
her little breast and hush it off to sleep, which 
causes her half a dozen years afterward to wake 
up in the night and see if her doll is warm 
enough, and which, a score of years later yet, 
knits a tie between herself and every tender lit- 
tle child she sees. A strange tie, without the 
immense joy of a mother’s love—that joy which 
compensates all suffering, which overflows the 
inner cells of the most desolate heart with vital 
warmth, which is fulfilled with satisfaction and 
with that ineffable yearning where earth touches 
close on heaven—a barren tie beside that divine- 
ly complete thing, and with more pain than pleas- 
ure init, It is as if the bitter lot of women in 
this world caused them to feel the pathos of the 
fate of every child born into it, and gave them a 
pity that is all but love. ‘‘ Little butterffy in the 
sunshine and among the flowers,” it seems to 
say, “‘by-and-by night is coming, darkness and 
heavy dew and the night-hawk. If only I could 
protect you!” 

Whenever I used to see a little bent old wom- 


elastic . 





an go by my window with a child in her arms, 
these and kindred thoughts would follow her. I 
did not know her name, and I could not see her 
face; but she interested me far more than the 
bright-cheeked and golden-haired young creat- 
ures that tripped by on their way from the fin- 
ishing school. Her clean but utterly faded cal- 
ico was so short that it showed the clumsy vil- 
lage ties and drab stockings of her knobby and 
rheumatic feet; her shawl was a threadbare 
black blanket; her bonnet was a rusty poke; 
an alpaca apron was her only vanity; her poor 
old hands were bare and bony and misshapen, 
but they seemed to me fairer than any idle lady’s 
in the land when I saw the way in which they 
clasped the child she held, the way in which as 
she walked she used to pause and lift the child 
higher, and lay the little face against her own, 
and step off again as if she were young and hap- 
py- Day by day I saw her pass. As the child 
grew, and sat up in her arms and looked about, 
she would straighten her bent form to bear him 
more erectly. Often she would kiss him rapt- 
urously as she went along, and she was always 
crooning some low tune to him, or talking a 
loving gibberish that he seemed to understand. 
Evidently the child had no mother, perhaps no 
father either, for he was clothed in odds and 
ends: a great sacque and hood wrapped him 
for a long time, and when the spring came, his 
head emerged with the short yellow curls crown- 
ed by a hat that seemed to delight him, so often 
he tore it off with his little hands to look at it, 
and set it on again awry, but which she must 
have rescued from an ash-barrel, and have 
scoured, and trimmed with scraps of cambric 
from her rag bag. I longed to ask them in 
while they were slowly going by; but I have an 
uncomfortable reverence for reserves, and I fan- 
cied she was one of those who had rather suffer 
than be seen to suffer. But when the baby grew 
so heavy that she had to rest every little while, 
she sat down one day on my garden step, and 
then I opened the door to go out, and stopped 
and made friends with the child, and gave him 
a cup of milk and a cake, and began with her an 
acquaintance which if I do not in another life 
resume, it will be because I am not fit. 

Years and years ago old Margaret Ewins had 
been young: it seems as though no one could 
guess the fact were it not plainly stated, so gray 
and wrinkled and seamed was the face with 
which she looked up at you. ‘‘ Years and years 
ago,” she said once. ‘‘It’s hara to believe it 
now when you see me, child; but every wrinkle 
is a care, and every furrow is a tear! There 
were no wrinkles nor furrows, no cares nor tears 
—it was all fresh and blooming—when I mar- 
ried Stephen.” 

When she married Stephen! That was full 
forty years ago. And thirty years he had been 
under the sod. Doubtless his image had grown 
dimmer than once, but he was still to her the 
fine and noble fellow that won her heart. She 
forgot that she was a withered crone, that he 
was a handful of dust; she set her love beside 
his immortal youth, and looked forward to the 
end. 

Stephen had left her with an only child, born 
on the day he died. Other children had come 
and been laid away before; but this girl was the 
last and the dearest of all. In her the father 
seemed to live and breathe again; for her the 
mother lived, indeed. She was a pretty thing as 
she grew into womanhood. Perhaps her mind 
was not altogether of the strongest; but one 
would have to be fastidious who paused to think 
of that in gazing at the red and white of her 
face, the clear blue of her great eyes, the gilding 
of her chestnut hair, her sweet and innocent 
mouth, Of course she had lovers, and of course 
there was a favored one—the least deserving of 
the whole, but the son of a family of vastly su- 
perior circumstances to her own. 

For poor Bessie’s circumstances were those 
which belong to the children of poverty and la- 
bor the world over. Her mother owned the little 
house in which they lived, and the larger part of 
which they rented to others; and for the rest 
they did sewing, nursing, clear-starching, what- 
ever came to hand. But needy as they were, 
Bessy always had on a clean print dress, though 
she had to rise before day to wash and iron it; 
she always had a bright ribbon for her throat ; 
she always looked as perfect as a rose. 

And old Margaret’s pride and joy lay in seeing 
her so. She wore her own brown gingham till 
it fell apart, so that Bessy might have a bishop’s- 
lawn for summer Sundays. She pretended dire 
dyspepsias, and lived on crusts, so that Bessie 
might keep her blood sweet and rich with the lit- 
tle milk and meat there was. Long after Bessie 
had come home from her moon-lit stroll with the 
handsome and worthless James Falconer, Mar- 
garet sat over her needle or her Italian irons 
abridging the morrow’s work, that Bessie’s pret- 
ty shoulders might learn no stoop, or else turn- 
ing an extra penny, that she might surprise Bes- 
sy with the bit of trimming for which she had 
heard the girl longing. Poor Margaret! she 
little knew the crop she sowed, nor recognized 
the fact that Bessy was becoming to herself as 
well as to her mother the chief person in the 
drama; she failed to see the springing and rip- 
ening selfishness in the girl, the willful spirit, the 
deadly love of finery, the lack of reason. She 
only saw her standing in the light and looking 
at her with her father’s eyes—those burning blue 
eyes that seemed at once to revel in the brill- 
iance of the world and scorn it too—and she felt 
that all she could have was not too much for her. 

Still as she glanced from the window some- 
times, and saw her by moonbeam or star-gleam 
leaning against the gate post, with James Fal- 
coner across the little wicket, as tall and dark 
and glittering as Lucifer, a misgiving would cross 
Margaret as to whether she was right in letting 
the thing go on; as to whether it was possible 
for young Falconer fo stoop from his ancient de- 





gree and his father’s place to marry this pretty 
clear-starcher. But then the child looked so 
bright and rosy and lovely as her mother gazed 
at her that she could but fold her hands above 
her beating heart and whisper to herself that all 
might be for the best, for stranger things had 
happened, 

But the years went slowly wearing by, each.one 
of them po a degree of Bessy’s bloom with it, 
and Bessy was old enough to know better, and still 
James Falconer followed her and did not marry 
her, and other lovers had fallen away, and the 
mother, through some hidden sense, was half 
aware Bessy’s name was spoken lightly. 
And one day Falconer had disappeared, leaving 
a defalcation behind him, and Bessy had gone too. 

No search was made for the defaulter ; a little 
of his father’s wealth could repair the breach in 
the bank, and for his father’s sake no suit was 
entered against him. Indeed, there were those 
who half excused him, and laid the blame on the 
shameless girl who had allured him, as they said, 
to his ruin. And certainly no search was made 
for Bessy. What could one feeble little old wom- 
ando? Nothing in the world, nothing but pray— 
pray over seam and stove, by day and night! 
‘*What am I crying for?” she would say, dash- 
ing away her tears. ‘‘ God is on my side, and 
with Him on my side, am I going to lose? No; 
Bessy will come back to me!” 

And so for five years she toiled and moiled— 
not for herself, but that when Bessy came home 
there might be something laid by to let rest and 
comfort greet her. And every night she swept 
the hearth and brightened the lamp for her, and 
every morning she made the place spotless, think- 
ing it might hold Bessy before night. And her 
eyes longed and her heart ached and her hands 
trembled to see her. Her expectation was al- 
ways at fever heat. She hardly knew that the 
tears wet her pillow at night, such comfort was 
there in the thought that Bessy might come home 
to-morrow. 

Five long, lonesome years! If old Margaret 
were sick, there was no one to soothe her; if 
if she were cast down, there was no one to cheer 
her. But she clasped a sure faith; her hope 
brightened her days; and one night, as she had 
forefelt, Bessy came home. A weary woman 
got down from the stage, and tottered up the 
yard, and came in, and fell upon the floor, and 
in the night her boy was born, and in the morn- 
ing consciousness seemed to come back an in- 
stant; for she looked up into her mother’s face 
with those blue eyes, and half smiled— Margaret 
always said it was a smile—and died; and all 
without one word. Without.a word! And if 
she could but have spoken—for there was no ring 
on her finger ! : 

Five long, lonesome years—and just for this! 
Poor Margaret had no tears. A fierce, dry an- 
ger with her fate burned them away at their 
source. Now, indeed, she was wretched. In 
those five years she saw she had been happy— 
happy with her hope. She took the child, and 
cared for it mechanically ; she laid it down be- 
tween whiles as she went about her work, and 
suffered it to cry if.it would. ‘‘ Let it cry!” she 
said. ‘‘It is James Falconer’s child. Crying 
is too good for it.” But once, as the little thing 
was sobbing, she‘went to it, and saw the great 
tears shining in its blueeyes. ‘‘ Ah, itis Bessy’s 
child!” shecried. ‘‘I have been acruel wretch!” 
And she caught it up and warmed it at her heart, 
and anger and grief went together; and thence- 
forth she was bound in the child. ‘‘I would 
have treated an outcast better,” she sobbed at 
last. ‘* Ah, my poor little lad, with such a life 
before him !” 

And so she lived and strived, and had no other 
end in view than the well-being of little Steve, 
as she had named him. For him now she sat up 
at night, as she had sat up for his mother; for 
him she denied herself as of old. ‘That came nat- 
ural enough. It seemed to her, she said to her- 
self, as if she were doing still for Bessy. All she 
had laid by during the five years went in Bessy’s 
burial. Anxious to have something beforehand 
again, in case of her own illness, or in prepara- 
tion for little Steve’s future jacket and trowsers 
or schooling, she spared herself no pains. Her 
eyesight had failed so, what with years and what 
with tears, that she could no longer do fine sew- 
ing or starching. She was obliged to go out to 
the rougher labor of the tub, and another old 
woman from the other part of the house—too 
old, indeed, for any thing but to hinder the baby 
from rolling off the bed—used to come in and 
keep watch for her while her poor old arms were 
in the suds. But people hardly liked to employ 
her, not only because she could not see, well, but 
because it seemed as if they had better be doing 
the work themselves than imposing it upon that 
gray-headed woman. Her proud, keen spirit 
felt that it was more in charity than any thing 
else that she was hired at all. And she hailed 
the fact as if a miracle had been wrought in her 
behalf when rents grew so dear in the town 
that she was at liberty to receive twenty-five 
dollars more a year on the other part of her 
little house, of which she now reserved but one 
room and a closet for herself; and so was al- 
lowed to leave the wash-tub. 

Thus on one hundred dollars a year old Mar- 
garet lived and reared her child. It is that 
which seems the miracle to you; but her wants 
were very few, and she was not uncomfortable. 
She asked no aid of any for little Steve—least 
of all of the Falconers, who never knew from 
her that such a child existed. Her bread and 
milk was all he wanted as yet, and he wore, as 
I have said, almost anything. The Old Ladies’ 
Society of the town gave her a monthly allow- 
ance of good Oolong tea, and she accepted it 
as a public benefit of the same nature as the 
streets to walk on, or the use of the corner pump, 
or-the ringing of the nine-o’clock bell, to none 
of which she contributed tax-money. And now, 
with nothing to do but to keep her two rooms 





and her two people clean, to teach little Steve 
his first steps and his first words, she abandoned 
herself to her first real bliss in years, and when 
I was pitying her most she was needing it least, 
Her first real bliss, for not a fear disturbed it. 
‘*God takes care of the sparrows,” she would 
say. ‘‘ And he will take care of little Steve.” 

‘*But when he is bigger,” croaked the old 
grandam from the other part of the house, near- 
ly as fond herself of the boy as Margaret was, 
though quite disapproving Margaret’s devotion, 
“he will want different food from your bread and 
milk. He will need red meat, and where is he 
to get it?” 

‘*Where the young lions get theirs,” said 
Margaret, and went on joyously; and it was in 
these days that first I saw her, taking her morn- 
ing and her afternoon walk with the ehild in 
her arms, talking gayly to him all the time, and 
kissing him at every other step. 

What visions she had of little Steve’s future, 
and how she used to confide them to the child 
as they went! And the boy would lift his little 
hand and pat her cheek approvingly, as if he 
understood them all, and give her now and then 
a great wet kiss of his rosy mouth in return— 
a kiss that knew no difference between her shriv- 
eled yellow cheek and the blushing velvet of 
youth. 

How, after her hard experience of life, Mar- 
garet could have had such a thing as a vision, 
passes conjecture; but she was so light-hearted 
in her love that she believed in every thing that 
another might have seen to be impossible and 
unattainable. The clothes which little Steve 
was to wear when he went to school; the er- 
rands he was to run in order to get the money 
to buy the clothes; the school to which he was 
to go—no common school at all, but one where 
her care of the rooms was to balance his term- 
bill; the prizes he was to win; the day he was 
to graduate and speak his piece, and be applaud- 
ed by the people and be mentioned in the Morn- 
ing Herald next day ; the apprenticeship he was 
to serve in a lawyer's office; the cases he was 
some day to plead ; the lives he was then to save ; 
the good, the glory; and by-and-by President 
—what a dazzling structure it was that she built 
up on the foundation of her little span of life 
and strength! And meanwhile, as she waited 
for the time when all these things should be ac- 
complishing, she took her pleasure in the boy. 

Perhaps Bessy’s babyhood had been as lovely, 
her tongue as apt, her feelings as quick, as little 
Steve’s were now; but Margaret had had no 
time then to enjoy any of it all—now she had 
nothing else to do. It seemed to her that no 
cherub slumbering in beds of amaranth and as- 
phodel inside the sculptured gates of heaven 
could be so beautiful as little Steve was with the 
dew of sleep upon him as he lay on the old patch- 
work quilt. The day that the boy laughed heart- 
ily and intelligently she felt fhat she had assist- 
ed at a fresh creation of the human soul; and 
to her mind nothing more remarkable in the 
record of the race had ever occurred than the 
first articulate sound that little Steve uttered. 
His recognition of herself was an ever-recurring 
miracle ; she snatched him up each time and cov- 
ered him with kisses, as if it needed a special act 
of gratitude; the detestable old cat from whose 
back he pulled a handful of hair became a sa- 
cred being—she wondered that the cat did not 
like it: he was welcome to as many handfuls 
of her own gray hair as he would take! ‘Do 
not talk about this earth’s being a dark place!” 
she cried, to the old grandam of the other part 
of the house, ‘‘ for it seems to me as bright as 
the sun itself! It must be bright when all the 
children that are born meet it with such a gay 
heart. I used to pity them all. But now—look 
at him! he smiles at every body, all the world 
are friends—it is beautiful! The angels must 
feel just so. Oh, you don’t think, do you, that 
he is too bright and good to live? Oh, my dar- 
ling!” she would cry, that single gleam of trou- 
ble bringing back the one dark thought of her 
life, ‘‘if I only knew that you had a right to the 
name you bear!” 

And so the days passed on, each one a festi- 
val, each new one bringing a new feat of little 
Steve’s to be shown and admired and praised. 
The child thrived and prospered, and more and 
more with each day the little old woman seemed 
to become a child with him. They used often 
now to come in and see me. I had the children’s 
deserted toys for little Steve, that delighted him ; 
and there were others which could not be taken 
away, such as the great music-box, and the 
aquarium, and the fernery, over which he hung 
spell-bound ; and I had certain innocent dainties 
whose whereabouts he early learned to know; 
and when he twisted his little lips into coax- 
ing kisses on the air between, his grandmother, 
proud as she was, could not resist the child’s 
insistence to be brought across the street to me. 

The sight of age is always a pathetic sight to 
the young and strong, especially of age forget- 
ting its miseries and the near grave in the love 
of others; but there was something exquisitely 
pathetic in the sight of this little old creature 
lugging the heavy. child about, none the less so 
for her unconsciousness of it. Once, when she 
saw a shadow of the thought on my face, *‘ Don’t 
you pity me!” she-cried; ‘‘I am too happy for 
that! ‘Keep your pity for the old women that 
are not grandmothers!” 

“You set too much by the boy, Margaret,” 
said the grandam, who had walked out with her 
that morning. ‘‘ What if he should be taken 
from you?” 

‘* What if he should be taken from me?” she 
repeated, opening her sunken eyes as if they had 
never seen the possibility before. ‘* Well, then, 
I should go too! It couldn’t be for long. But 
no, no ; he is as stout and healthy as he is bright 
and handsome. I only pray not to be taken 
myself till he can spare me!” 

Poor old Margaret! It was well-for her that 
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she enjoyed herself while the sun shone, for the 
darkness was coming soon enough. 

One day, just as little Steve came out of his 
‘path, and, running away from her, was toddling 
about the room, his little body shining with the 
water-drops, his curls dripping in wet, bright 
rings, there was heard a man’s foot on the step 
and in the entry, a rap on the door, and the vis- 
itor had come in unbidden and stood before her. 

It was James Falconer. 

‘**T have come for my boy,” said he. 

- Margaret, risen to fetch the child, staggered 
and fell back upon her seat, and caught little 
Steve and clutched him closely. She trembled 
‘from head to foot; but she glared back at her 
enemy like a lioness defending her whelp. 

“¢T suppose you do not deny that he is my 
child ?” said the visitor, no longer the dark and 
handsome youth, but a worn and haggard man. 

‘¢He is his mother’s child,” said Margaret, 
hoarsely ; ‘‘and somine. ‘There was no ring on 
Bessy’s finger !” 

Falconer paused a moment and gazed at the 
boy ; and the boy, full of roguish glee and kind- 
liness, looked archly up at him, and kissed the 
air after the pretty fashion that he had. ‘* Yes, 
he is Bessy’s boy fast enough,” said the man. 
*¢ And he is mine too, you will have to under- 
stand. And I have come to get him!” 

‘“‘Go away, James Falconer!” cried Marga- 
ret, ‘‘ or I will set the law on you!” 

“There is no law to set on me,” he said. 
‘‘There is no law for me, except the law that 
gives a man his child, born in honest wedlock.” 

Margaret blanched as she heard him. Her 
heart rose.and sank, and sent a pulse over her 
in hot waves. ‘To clear Bessy’s name from 
stain! But at such a price! Was it, was it 
possible? She looked at the vanishing ambro- 
type that, framed in its wreath of dead roses, 
hung beneath the clock—the bright, beautiful 
face with the smile. 

‘© Was he ?” she whispered, presently —‘‘ was 
he born so? Was my Bessy a lawful wife ?” 
He nodded. ‘‘Do you swear to it, James 
Falconer? Will you publish it in the Morning 
Herald?” She ran and brought her Bible, over 
which she had sat so many a night spelling out 
the big type that promised blessings to the wid- 
ow and the fatherless. She held it out at arm’s- 
length. ‘*Kiss the book!” she exclaimed, 
‘*and swear it all.” James Falconer bent his 
head and kissed the book. ‘‘Then you can 
take the boy,” she said. ‘‘ But take him quick- 
ly, before it breaks my heart!” And the man 
went his way with his own. ‘‘ Oh, Bessy! 
Bessy !” she cried, as the door closed and left 
her all alone, ‘‘you bright and careless girl, 
what an awful price have I paid for your good 
name! I have sold my little Steve, his hopes, 
his future, his life and soul, to that man—to that 
man and to evil!” 

That night the old grandam fumbled at Mar- 
garet’s latch to come in, according to her custom, 
for a social gossip in the twilight. Margaret 
did not answer her. She opened the door, and 
saw her lying on the bed. 

‘I’ve had a stroke!” was all that Margaret 
said, as the other old woman bent over her— 
‘“*T’ve had a stroke!” 

‘God bless me! The palsy! We'll have the 
doctor here—” 

“Oh no, it’s not that,” murmured Margaret. 
‘¢ But just the heart is dead within me.” 

The next day the poor soul did not attempt to 
rise. She lay there, with the Morning Herald, 
in which, at last, was printed the day and date 
of Bessy’s marriage, nearly seven years ago, 
spread out upon the pillow, as if in little Steve’s 
place. To them that would have ministered to 
her she seemed in a stupor till she lifted her eyes, 
as wild and suffering as those of a dumb creature 
in mortal pain. She did not listen to what any 
body said; she did not speak herself; she tasted 
the nourishment that was brought, and turned 
away—the tide of life was ebbing out, and she 
was letting go her hold upon the earth that had 
grown worthless to her. She lay in that half- 
dream, and whether we came in or out she nei- 
ther knew nor cared. Once only she spoke— 
sighed rather than spoke. ‘‘ That is right,” she 
said. ‘Punish me!—punish me well for ever 
having dared to doubt my Bessy !” 

But, Sunday morning, just as the great first 
flush of the dawn came into the room, and all 
the air rippled with the tumultuous music of the 
birds, Margaret sat up in bed, and looked at the 
morning- star sinking back into the rose and 
golden glory. It cast the shadow of the window- 
sash in a long dark cross upon her bed. She 
glanced at the shadow, and faintly smiled—the 
brighter light would soon efface the shadow, soon 
she would lay her cross aside! And the cross 
paled, and faded, and was gone; and then, as a 
child’s voice somewhere in the distance sweetly 
and shrilly joined the chorus of the birds, she 
shivered, and her head fell forward and dropped 
upon her breast—and the dawn came slowly and 
softly up and shed a silver splendor round the 
poor old head, and showed us that Margaret had 
passed into the fuller day. 





THE CLEMATIS FAMILY. 


4 ig family of plants is one of the most de- 
sirable we have for the decoration of our 
gardens, and as light, airy, graceful climbers we 
have nothing that can be substituted for them. 
They are nearly all quite hardy, but the Chinese 
and Japanese species require to be sheltered 
from the northerly and westerly winds. As they 
are not very strong growers, it is a good plan to 
lay them down on the ground after the ground 
is frozen, and cover them with leaves to a thick- 
ness of two or three inches, or with cedar or other 
evergreen branches. North of the Highlands it 
might be advisable to do so with nearly all of 
them, but south of Philadelphia itis not necessary 





to cover them at all. A very pretty effect is pro- 
duced with the Chinese and Japanese species by 
letting them remain on the ground, and pegging 
down their stems with little hooked pegs cut 
from small brush-wood ; their large colored flow- 
ers show to great advantage in this way, and pro- 
duce a brilliant effect. All the species will grow 
in a good rich garden soil. 

The selections which we make are made from 
over a hundred and thirty species and varieties, 
-“ comprise the finest, most showy, and desir- 
able. 

Clematis flammula ; flowers white, in large pan- 
icles, very fragrant ; blooms in July and August. 
It is a rapid grower, attaining a height of eight- 
een or twenty feet. There is a variety of this 
species known as C. rubella, which has somewhat 
larger flowers, tinted on the outside with rose- 
color, and blooming in September and October. 

. paniculata, a species from Japan, very much 
resembles this species in the size, form, color, 
and fragrance of the flowers. It blooms in July. 

C. vitalba; flowers white, almond-scented ; a 
strong-growing species, very suitable for planting 
in shrubberies, where it will run over the shrubs 
or low trees, completely enveloping them. Our 
native species, C’. virginiana, so strongly resem- 
bles this that by some it is considered to be only 
a variety. C. catesbyana, another native spe- 
cies, also resembles it. They bloom in July and 
August. 

C. viorna, a native species, with bell - shaped 
flowers about the size of large acorns ; the points 
of the sepals are reflexed ; of a reddish-lilac color 
on the outside, and pale green within. The 
stems of this species are generally sub-ligneous, 
and are thrown up annually from the root. It 
is a very pretty species for training on a light 
frame-work of wire or similar material. Flowers 
in August. 

C. viticella; grows to the height of ten or fif- 
teen feet; the flowers are large and spreading, 
with long footstalks, and vary in color from blue 
to purple and red. There is a double-flowered 
variety with double blue flowers; it is more ro- 
bust and stronger growing than the single-flow- 
ered, but produces fewer shoots. ‘This species 
and its varieties are quite ligneous, and, like C. 
viorna, should be planted so as to cover a frame 
or trellis work of light wire; such as is used for 
keeping out rabbits from plantations, and which 
has meshes from two and a half to four inches 
square, and can be bought at the wire-workers’ by 
the yard, is well adapted for this class. Flowers 
from June to September. 

C. florida, a species from Japan, with large 
white flowers, measuring from three to four 
inches across, and growing about fifteen feet high. 
It is not very ligneous, and when cut down to the 
ground annually will throw up strong shoots, 
and produce very fine flowers. There is also a 
double-flowered variety, and another known va- 
riously as C. florida sieboldii, C. sieboldit, and 
C. bicolor, in which the large, white, spreading 
sepals inclose a number of small petals of a pur- 
ple or violet color. C. florida standishii is a 
splendid new variety, also from Japan, with flow- 
ers of a violet-blue color shaded with crimson ; 
it is one of the very best. ‘They bloom in June. 

C. azurea, otherwise known as C. patens and 
C. caerulea, is from Japan; grows about ten feet 
high, producing azure-blue flowers about three 
inches in diameter. From this species several 
varieties and hybrids have been produced, the 
principal of which are C. azurea grandiflora, the 
flowers of which are much larger than those of 
the species, C’. sophia, with large lilac and white 
flowers, and C. helene, with largé creamy white 
flowers. There is also a double-flowered variety. 
They bloom in May and June. 

C. lanuginosa is a very large-flowered species, 
the flower-buds being very woolly; hence the 
specificname. ‘The flowers are of a grayish-blue 
color. It is a native of China, and grows about 
eight feet high. ‘There is also a white-flowered 
variety. They bloom in June. 

C. hendersonit is a strong- growing species, 
with pendent, bell-shaped flowers, growing in 
threes, of a fine violet-blue color. ‘This is a 
very suitable species for training over verandas, 
pilasters, etc. It will attain a height of twenty 
feet, flowering in June. 

C. montana, a Himalayan species of strong, 
robust growth; the flowers are white, slightly 
stained with pink, about two inches in diameter, 
and sweet-scented. It flowers in May. 

Of late years a large number of hybrid varieties 
have been raised abroad, particularly in England. 
The species from which they have been mostly 
derived are C. lanuginosa, C. azurea, and C. 
hendersoniit. Some of them are as yet scarce 
and high-priced. Among the best of them are 
the following : 

C. jackmanii ; the flowers are large, of a rich 
crimson-purple color. It is quite hardy, a profuse 
bloomer, and very desirable. C. Princess of 
Wales ; flowers of a rich violet-purple color, with 
a red bar down the centre of each petal. C. 
rubroviolacea, similar to C. jackmanii, has red- 
dish-violet flowers five inches in diameter, of 
a rich velvety appearance. C. rubella, with deep 





. claret-colored flowers, which frequently have six 


petals, C. atropurpurea has large crimson-blue 
flowers. C. Lady Bovill, a free grower and 
bloomer; the flowers are of a lavender-blue col- 
or. C.Jeanne d’Arc is a vigorous grower; the 
flowers are large, white, with three pale blue 
stripes in each petal. C. I. G. Veitch is a dou- 
ble-flowered variety, with flowers four inches 
across, of a light blue color ; it is a free bloomer. 
C. Fortunei is a Japanese variety, with double 
white, large, fragrant flowers. 

In addition to the above climbing species there 
are also some herbaceous, upright-growing ones, 
the best of which are C. integrifolia, with large 
bell-shaped flowers of a fine blue color, growing 
about two feet high, and blooming in June and 
August. C. erecta, with small white flowers, in 
large panicles, blooming in May and June, and 





sometimes producing a second crop of flowers in 
August. The flowers of this species are very 
serviceable in making bouquets. ‘There is a dou- 
ble-flowered variety, but it is very rare, C. tu- 
bulosa, growing about three feet high, with tubu- 
late flowers resembling hyacinths ; color violet- 
blue. The foliage of this species is very large 
and fine. It blooms in August and September. 





DISAPPOINTED. 


In the opera-house on the first of May, 
While Patti’s notes were ringing, 

As cold and fair as a statue there 
She sat amid the singing, 

With a cross of care on her beauty rare 
Its bitter shadow flinging. 


There were jewels of light in her locks of gold, 
Wet jewels on her lashes. 

You could not tell, look ever so well, 
Which gleamed in brighter flashes, 

The gem to sell, or the tear that fell, 
As grief on grandeur clashes. 


For that single night in the sad, slow year 
The weary heart had waited; 

And she kept that night in her constant sight 
On throne inviolated ; 

When her trusty knight his love could plight, 
And prove it unabated. 


Oh, trysting forgotten! Oh, watch all in vain! 
While Patti’s notes are swelling. 

He has thrown away, in his careless play, 
That love all love excelling; 

And the first of May is a barren day, 
Of Love’s entombment telling. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


VER twelve hundred boys and girls enjoyed 
a nappy holiday on the occasion of the first 
picnic of the season arranged by the Leong a 
of the Children’s Excursion Fund. This flock 
of little folks was gathered from seven industrial 
and mission schools under the charge of the 
Children’s Aid Society. They were accompanied 
by their teachers and many ladies and gentlemen 
who were interested in the systematic efforts 
being made to give fresh air, recreation, and 
pleasure to the young children of the poor and 
unfortunate. On this occasion the trip was up 
the beautiful Hudson to Excelsior Park, oppo- 
site Yonkers; and while sailing in the barge and 
roaming through the grove, while eating and 
dancing and p — flowers and leaves, the 
faces of these poor children showed an intensity 
of enjoyment rarely witnessed. They abandoned 
themselves to the present joy, unmindful of the 
toil, suffering, and weariness that a speedy future 
might —- Ample provision was made for 
feeding the little multitude—bread, French rolls, 
ice-cream, fresh milk, sponge-cake, beef, ham, 
tongue, butter, ice, sugar, and lemons. Every 
child was well fed, and, what is more, well taken 
care of. Various articles were purchased for use 
on this occasion which will be equally available 
on future occasions. It was estimated that the 
actual expense for each child was less than fifty 
cents. The pleasure will be long remembered 
by all of them. 





The new Post-office, in the City Hall Park, 
will be as nearly fire-proof as is possible. The 
only materials used in its construction are gran- 
ite, iron, brick, and glass. The roof will be of 
copper; and as work is now rapidly progressing 
on the fourth story, it is expected that the build- 
ing will be ready for roofing by next October. 
The land on which the Post-office stands being 
a triangle, the architectural labor has been great- 
er than it would have been otherwise; and as 
every side of it is equally exposed, the decora- 
tions have every where been of equal impor- 
tance. About an acre and a quarter of land is 
covered by the building, which, even in its pres- 
ent incomplete condition, conveys the impres- 
sion of solid and massive strength. The build- 
ing hang doubtless be finished in the early part 
of 1874. . 





For more than twenty years an elephant has 
held an ——— in the Zoological Gardens 
of Marseilles. The municipal authorities have 
sold him several times, but whenever arrange- 
ments were about to be made for delivering the 
article to the purchaser, the article positively 
refused to move. Doubtless he has become at- 
tached to his long-time abode. But the affair 
is becoming awkward, and the authorities have 
lost all patience with their stubborn pensioner. 





One of the latest invented remedies for the 
diseases to which this poor mortal frame is sub- 
ject is the application of a bag of ice to the 
spinal column. An Englishman, one Dr. Chap- 
man, made the discovery, and we understand 
that it is a specific for all pain. We doubt the 
popularity of this treatment in January, but 
amidst the oppressive heat of midsummer one 
might lie down to pleasant dreams on an ice-bag. 





The Japanese language is nog easily learned. 
The progress in knowledge is slow and imper- 
ceptible; but after a long time the student may 
find himself taking pleasure in Japanese poetry. 
The two following sonnets give some idea of the 
feelings of this people: 

“ Kari no yo wo 
Kari no yo ja tote, 
Ada ni suna; 
Kari no yo bakari 
Ono ga yo nareba.” 
“While P ee call this world by its fleeting name, do 
not think of it as a trifle. And why? Because this 
fleeting world is your only world.” 
“Yo no naka ni 
Hana mo momiji mo 
Kin-gin mo 


“Tn this world are endless gifts, from the beauties of 
nature even unto wealth. Putting forth your strength, 
grasp them.” 





One of the nicest little inventions of the time 
is a patent bath-tub for birds. Every one who 
has had any experience in taking care of cage 
birds knows how shy they are in performing 





their ablutions. Now they will be no longer 
obliged to wash themselves in public. The new 
bath-tub is open at one end only, being covered 
by a hood. The bird is secure from curious 
eyes, and does not spatter the cage. 





A dweller upon Kansas prairie plains, who is 
evidently in a good condition of body, recounts, 
for the benefit of unfortunate residents in more 
eastern sections of the country, the delicacies 
upon which he and his wife—not to mention the 
baby—subsisted for a week, at a grand total ex- 
pense of $1 92%. At the risk of arousing envi- 
ous feelings, we mention briefly the articles con- 
sumed each day: Monday—venison-steak, to- 
matoes, brown bread, coffee, milk, omelet, tea, 
white bread; Tuesday—rabbit, bread, coffee, 
quails, potatoes, onions: Wednesday—roasted 
beaver, coffee, prairie-chickens, potatoes, bread, 
tea; Thursday—rabbit, bread, coffee, quails, tea, 
potatoes, onions, eggs, pudding; Friday—veni- 
son, with grape jelly, bread, coffee, beaver-tail 
soup, etc.; Saturday—omelet, coffee, bread, 

rairie-chickens, apple-pie; Sunday—eggs, cof- 
ee, bread, tea, and toast. It should be men- 
tioned that there was no lack of butter or milk 
on any day. Also, it should be stated that the 
cost of the game is reckoned by the expenditure 
of powder and shot necessary to obtain it, while 
eggs, butter, etc., are reckoned at ‘‘store’’ prices. 

e expect there will be a rush for Kansas im- 
mediately. 





At Vienna there is a firm which advertises to 
supply “English refreshments” in ‘ English 
style.” The arrangement is not, however, so 
entirely English as it might be. For example, 
on a certain ‘‘ dai’’ the bill of fare includes “Sir 
Loine of beef,” ‘‘ Chees and salade,”’ ‘‘ Sherries 
gobblers,”’ and “ Pastry aux fruits.’? The young 
women who do the waiting in this establish- 
ment are arrayed in an exaggerated style of 
dress, which can scarcely give intelligent for- 
eigners a correct notion of the way things are 
done in England or America. 





The average amount of nitro-glycerine em- 
ployed in the improvements at Hurl Gate is one 
thousand pounds a month, The present rate 
of tunneling is about 250 feet monthly, involv- 
ing = removal on an average of 950 cubic yards 
of rock, 





Lady Palmerston must have been a woman of 
rare wisdom. It is said of her that no one ever 
knew from or through her what Lord Palmer- 
ston did not wish to be known. She always 
understood full well what she was telling, to 
whom she was telling it, when and where it 
would be repeated, and whether the repetition 
would do good or harm. She had wonderful 
tact, which was of immense service to the great 
statesman ; and long experience had taught him 
that her intuitions were infallible in various 
matters. If some communication made to her 
particularly impressed itself upon her, she would 
say, ‘‘You must write that down, and I will 
show it to Lord Palmerston when he comes in; 
or stay, perhaps he has not gone out.”” A sim- 
ple message, verbal or written, sent to him thus 
was always immediately answered. He had 
learned the value of her tact and penetration. 





The Court Journal says: ‘‘ The Japanese have 
decided to call six days of their new week Light, 
Moon, Fire, Water, Metal, and Earth. What do 
they mean to call the other day? Perhaps Heay- 
en on the seventh would not’'be bad.” 





Scene in an Ohio smoking-car. Enter woman 
with poodle-dog. Deposits her companion on 
one seat, turns another seat, and sits facing the 
canine. Conductor soon appears, and advises 
her to find accommodations in another car which 
is not devoted to smokers. She prefers to re- 
main, saying her presence would deter the oc- 
eupants from the use of the weed. Gentleman 
in front of her presently produces his cigar, and 
commences puffing. The woman becomes ag- 
gravated. By a sudden strategic movement she 
wrests the cigar from his mouth and throws it 
out the window, exclaiming, “If there is any 
thing I do hate, it is tobacco-smoke!”” Passen- 
gers are convulsed with laughter. Insulted gen- 
tleman is imperturbably grave. He calmly rises, 
reaches over the seat, takes the poodle by the 
neck, throws it out the window as far as pos- 
sible, saying, ‘‘If there is any thing I do hate, 
it is a poodle-dog !” 


Dr. Merle @’ Aubigné, author of the History of 
the Reformation, received, when living, only a 
small salary as professor in the theological sem- 
inary at Geneva. He left but little property, 
and his widow and four children are without 
adequate means of support and education. An 
appeal in their behalf has been made in this 
country. 





Why not settle the mooted question, ‘‘ How to 
make tea,” by allowing every lady to have it 
made or to make it her own way in her own 
house? One says tea must never be boiled, an- 
other thinks it must be slowly boiled five or ten 
minutes, and the subject is a constant matter 
of discussion. Let every one make her own tea 
as she likes it best. 





The Charleston News makes some statements 
concerning cholera which are of general interest. 
When Asiatic cholera first made its appearance 
in this country, it did not extend to that city. 
In 1832 a vessel ari cholera on board ran 
ashore on Light-house Island. The vessel was 
burned, and the crew sent to the Lazaretto. 
One of the crew, however, escaped, and went to 
Charleston, where he died of Asiatic cholera of 
the worst type. The body was visited and ex- 
amined by hundreds of curious persons, but 
there was not a single new case of cholera. 
Cholera broke out some years later in the west- 
ern part of the city, when the cholera epidemic 
was a thousand miles distant. The cases were 
easily controlled, and were believed to be due to 
the rotting of garbage. Various theories have 
been sugges to account for the freedom of 
Charleston from cholera epidemics. The most 
plausible hypothesis is that the general use of 
cistern water is unfavorable to the development 
of the disease. This view finds confirmation in 
the fact that while the cholera raged in Nash- 
ville, where limestone water was used, there was 
not asingle case in a part of the street on the hill- 
side where cistern water caly was drunk, 
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Knotted, Plaited, 
and Crochet 
Fringe for Covers, 
etc., Figs. 1 and 2. 

TuHEsE fringes may 
be made of worsted, 
silk, or twisted cotton. 
For the upper edge of 
the fringe Fig. 1 cro- 
chet, first, on 
a ch. (chain 
stitch) founda- 
tion of the req- 
uisite length 
one round of 
sc. (single cro- 
chet), then on 
the same side 4 





















ternately 
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(stitch) of 
thepreced- 
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1 se, (sin- 
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Fig. 1.—Kwnorrep, PLairep, anp 
Crocuret Frincr ror Covers, ETc. 


chet) on the next st. 3d round.—On each 
ch. scallop of the preceding round work 
ll sc. 4th and 5th rounds.—Like the.2d 
and 3d rounds, observing the illustration. 
Then crochet on the other side of the foun- 


dation one round more as follows: 1 sc. on the next 
st., * 1 ch., 1 de. (double crochet) on the third fol- 
lowing st., 4 ch., 1 stc. (short treble crochet) on the 
third follow- 































ing st., 4 ch 


Fig. 1.—Linen anp PercaLte Dress.—FRront. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. I.,-Figs, 1-15. 


rounds more 
in the follow- 
ing manner: 
2d round.— 
Always al- 


pass 
over 7 st. 


8 


cro- € 


1 sc. on the third following st., 4 ch., 
1 stc. on the third following 
st., 4 ch., 1 de. on the third 
following st., 1 ch., 1 sc. on the 
third following st., and repeat 
from >. 
crochet rounds tie threads 12 
inches long and laid double, as 
shown by the illustration ; with 
these threads work, first, the 
plaiting and then the knotting, 
observing the illustration. Fi- 
nally, knot together always 
four of the fringe strands, and 
cut the ends even after finish- 
ing the knotting. 


Into the last of the 


Fig. 2.—To make this 
fringe use gimp like that 
shown by Figs. 2 and 3, 
page 293, Harper's Bazar, 
No. 19, Vol. VI. Crochet 
first on one side of the gimp 
two rounds for the upper 
edge as follows: 1st round. 
—4 sc. on the next loop 
of the gimp, then always 
alternately 10 ch., 4 
sc. on the second 
following loop. 2d 
round.—On each ch. 
scallop of the preced- 
ing round work 13 
sc. On the other 
side of the gimp tie 
fringe strands of the 
requisite length into 


illustration. e 
















- Fig. 1.—Puain anp Ficurep LINEN 
Dress.—Back. 

For pattern and description sce 
No. XIL., Figs, 33-3! 
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Fig. 2.—Puarn anp Ficurep Linen 
Dress.—Front. 
For poem and description see Sup- 
pile 


ment, No. XII, 
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Wuiteé FLAnnet Batuine CLoak. 
For pattern, design 


and description see 


Supplement, No. IIL, Figs. 19 and 20. 


each loop ; divide these strands, loop them, 
and knot them together as shown by the 


Crochet Edgings for Lingerie, 


etc., Figs. 1 and 2. 


THE edging shown by Fig. 1 is worked length- 
wise with crochet cotton, No. 100. On a foun- 
dation of the requisite length work, first, 1 round 








of sc. (single 
crochet), and 
then 9 rounds 
as follows: 2d 
round.—1 sc. 
‘on the first 
st. (stitch) of 
the preceding 
round, > 

leaflet of 5 ch. 
(chain stitch) 
and. 2 de. (dou- 
ble crochet) on 


ch. of the dot was fastened, 2 ch., fasten to 
the third of the last 9 ch., 3 ch., 1 p. down- 
-ward, 2 ch.; repeat from *. 


1 sl. on the next sl. of 
>* 6 sc. on the next ch. 


ing round, observing the illustration, 8 sc. on 
the following ch. scallop, 6 sc. on the third 
ch. scallop; repeat from >. 
1 sl. on the sl. of the preceding round, * 1 leaflet 
of 5 ch. and 8 de. on the first ch. ; these 3 de. are 





EMBROIDERED BATHING SLIPPER. 





Fig. 1.—Batnine Bac.—OpeEn. 
For design see Supplement, No. XI., Fig. 32. 


the first of the 5 ch.; these 2 de. are not 
worked off separately, but together with the 
loop on the needle; then 1 leaflet as before, 
pass over 6 st. of the preceding round, 1 se. 
on the next st.; repeat from *. 3d and 
4th rounds.—Like the 2d round, but work 





Fig. 2.—Crocnet Epaine ror 
LINGERI®, ETC. 


BorpDER FOR UNDER-SLEEVES, COVERS, ETC.—VENETIAN EMBROIDERY. 


For pattern, desig 
No. 


n, and description see Supplement. 
IV., Figs. 2 - : 


and 22. 


the sc. always on a 
vein between 2 leaf- 
lets worked in con- 
nection. 5th round. 
—> 1 sc. on the vein 
between the next 2 
leaflets worked in con- 
nection in the preced- 
ing round, 2 leaflets 
in .connection like 
those of the 2d round, 
1 sc. on the vein be- 
tween the next 
2 leaflets work- ° 
ed in connec- 
tion in the pre- 
ceding round, 
5 ch., 1 sc. on 









the next sc. of 
the preceding 
round, 5 ch. ; 
repeat from *. 
6th round. 
. —x*k 1 si. 
(slip stitch) 
on the next 
sc. of the 
preceding 
round, 5 ch., 
1 se. on 
the vein 
between 
the next 
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Fig. 2.—Knotrep anp CRocHET 
Fringe FoR Covers, ETC. 


2 leaflets, 5 ch., 1 sl. on the following sc., 
6 ch., 1 sl. on the next sc., 6 ch.; repeat 
from *. 7th round.—!1 sl. on the next sl. of 
the preceding round; then on each ch. scal- 
lop 3 sc., 1 p. (picot—that is, 5 ch. and 1 sc. on the first 
of these), 3 sc. At the corresponding points always cro- 


chet together the ch. scallops of the 5th and 6th rounds 
which are above 


each other. 8th 
round.— > 1 sl. on the vein be- 
tween the following 2 ch. scallops 
of the preceding round, 
2 ch., 1 p. downward 
(that is, 5 ch., drop the 
last st. from the needle, 
insert the needle in the 
first of the 5 ch., and 
draw through the drop- 
ped st.), 6:ch., fasten to 
the middle st. of the sec- 
ond following p. of the 
preceding round; then 1 
dot of 3 ch., fasten to the 
third p. of the preceding 
round, 3 ch., fasten to 
the same st. of the sec- 
ond p.°to which the 6 ch. 
have already been fast- 
ened, 4 ch., fasten to the 
third p., 4 ch., fasten to 
the second p., 5 ch., fast- 
en to the third p., 5 ch., 
fasten to the second p., 
4 ch., fasten to the third 
p., 4 ch., fasten to the 
second p., 3 ch., fasten 
to the third p., 3 ch., 
fasten to the second 
p.; this completes the 
dot; then 2 ch., fast- 
en to the third of the 
6 ch. worked before 
the dot, 9 ch., fasten 
to the same st. of the 
third p. to which the 


‘igs. 33-36. 


9th round.— 
the preceding round, ¥ 
scallop of the preced- Fig. 2.—Linen AND PercaLte Dress.—Back. 

For pattern and description see Suppl., No. I., Figs. 1-15. 
10th round.— 


not worked off 
separately, but 
together with 
the loop on the” 
needle; pass 
over 4 st. of 
the preceding 
round, 1 se. on 
the next est. ; 










Fig. 2.—Batuinc Bac.—C.oseb. 
For design see Supplement, No. XI., Fig. 32. 





rounds, crochet, first, on a foundation of 
the requisite length 1 round of sc. 2d 
round.—1 sc. on the first st. of the pre- 
ceding round, * 5 ch., 1 sc. on the fourth | 
following st. of the preceding round, 1 ch., 
d Sly 3 p., 1 ch., 1 se. on the fourth following 


Fig. 1.—Crocuer Epeine For 
LINGERIE, ETC. 
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st.; repeat from *. 3d round.—-x 1 sc. on the middle st. of the next 
ch. scallop consisting of 5 ch. in the preceding round, 2 leaflets consist- 
ing each of 6 ch. and 2 stc. (short treble crochet) on the first of the 6 ch., 
but work: off the last veins not separately, but together, drawing the thread 
through once; repeat from *. 4th round.—Always alternately 1 sc. 
on the vein between the next 2 leaflets worked in connection in the pre- 
ceding round, 6 ch. 5th round.—l1 sl. on each st. of the preceding 
round, 6th round.—> 1 sc. on the next sl. of the preceding round, 2 
leaflets in connection like those of the 3d round, pass over 6 st. ; repeat 
from *. 7th round.—2 ch., * 1 sc. on the vein between the next 2 
leaflets worked in connection in the preceding round, 2 ch., 3 p. down- 
ward, 2 ch.; repeat from *. 8th round.—1 sc. on the first ch. of the 
preceding round, + 5 ch., 1 sc. on the second ch. before the next 3 p. of 
the preceding round, 
8 p., 1 sc. on the-first 
of the 2 ch. worked 
after the next 3 p.; 
repeat from *. 9th 
round, — Always al- 
ternately 1 sc. on the 
middle st. of the next 
ch. scallop consisting 
of 5 ch. in the pre- 
ceding round, 5 p. 


Caps and Coif- 

fures, Figs. 1~3. 

Fig. 1.—Buionpe, 
VELVET, AND: Rib- 
Bon Dress. Cap. 
This cap is made of 
white figured silk 
tulle, white blonde 
two inches and a 
quarter wide, maize 
silk ribbon three inch- 
es and a quarter wide, 
and black velvet rib- 
bon an inch wide, 
on a foundation, as 
shown by the illustra- 
tion. Cut the foun- 
dation of double stiff 
lace from Fig. 24, 
Suppl., in one piece, 
wire it, and bind it 
with silk ribbon. 


Fig. 2.—Hrap-Dress or Lace, RIBBON, AND 
Fig. 2. — Heap- 


FLOWERS. 








Fig. 1.—Btonpr, VELVET, AND RIBBON 
Dress Cap. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. VI, Fig. 24. 


Dress oF Lacr, Rippon, aND Frowers. This 
head-dress is made of white figured silk tulle, lace 
an inch and a half wide, and green and blue gros 
grain ribbon, as shown by the illustration. On the 
right side is a steel agrafe and a spray of flowers. 
Fig. 3.—Toutie, Lacr, anp Risson Dress 
Cap. For the crown of this cap cut of double 


stiff lace one whole piece from Fig. 25, Supplement, _ 


wire it all around, and border the front edge with 
gathered lace two inches wide. Cut of figured 
white silk tulle a straight piece two inches and sey- 


en-eighths wide, and nine inches and three-quarters long. Trim this 
piece through the middle with insertion an inch wide, and along the 
outer edge, excepting the top, with lace two inches and seven-eighths 
wide. Sew the tulle trimmed in this manner on the back edge of the 
crown. The trimming for the cap, which is’ sét’on as shown: by the 


illustration, consists of lace two inches wide, loops and ends of pink 
gros grain ribbon two inches and a half wide, and olive gros grain rib- 
bon of the same width, and a bunch of pink roses and white flowers. 


Border for Under-Sleeves, Covers, etc.—Venetian 
Embroidery.—[See illustration on page 456.] 


Tats. border is worked on fine linen to which the design has been 
transferred. 


First run the outlines of the design with cotton, then work 
the button-hole stitch 
bars as shown by the 
illustration, in doing 
which make a picot 
at each corresponding 
point. Border the de- 
sign figures with but- 
ton-hole stitches, and 
underlay the broader 
and more raised part 
of the button-hole 
stitch edge more 
thickly along the out- 
lines. After finishing 
the embroidery, cut 
away the material un- 
derneath the button- 
hole stitch bars along 
the outlines, observ- 
ing the illustration. 


Bathing Bag, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on 
page 456. 
Tus bag, which is 
designed for holding 
the different articles 
required in bathing, 
is made of brown 
leather, lined with car- 
riage leather of the 
same color, and closed 
with a buckle and 
leather strap. The 





SSA 
Fig. 3.—Tuttr, Lace, anD RIBBON 
Dress Cap. 
For pattern see Supplement, No, VIL, Fig. 25. 
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Fig. 1.—Bivue Frannet Batuine 


Fig. 2.—Batutne Suit ror Giri 


Fig. 3.—Gray FLANNEL Batuine 


Fig. 4.—Rep FLANNEL 
Baruine Soir. 


Fig. 5.—Batuine Suit ror Girt 
FROM 8 To 10 YEARS OLD. 


For pattern see description in 
Supplement. 


UIT. 


For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. XIII, Figs. 37-39, ” 


FROM 7 TO 9 YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and a my see Supple- For pattern see description 
ment, No. XIV., Figs. 40-43. in Supplement, 


Fies. 1-5.—LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S BATHING SUITS. 


Surr. 


For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. XV., Figs. 44-47. 
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flap of the main piece is ornamented on the outside 
with a medallion, which is worked on a founda- 
tion of brown cloth in the design given by Fig. 
$2, t, with soutache of the same color. 
The back of the main piece is furnished on the 
inside, as shown by Fig. 1, with pockets of dif- 
ferent sizes, ets are furnished with 
a brass lock, and with buttons and button-holes, 
for closing. On the outside of the back of the 
main piece sew leather bands furnished with 
rings. Through these rings run a strap of the 
requisite length, which is slung across the shoul- 
der in carrying the bag. 





A CONFESSION. 


I mer her on the cars to-day— 
I’ve often met her there before. 

She has an arch, enchanting way 
Which women envy, men adore. 


She is not young—no more am I! 
Indeed, my beard is white as snow ; 

But ‘Time has slyly passed her by, 
Nor left a wrinkle on her brow. 


Her eyes are blue as heaven’s blue; 
Her forehead with the lily vies; 

Her cheeks have caught the roses’ hue, 
Her hair the sunsets’ golden dyes, 


We meet and chat, and when we part 
Perhaps we kiss, but neither tells! ° 

And then for hours within my heart 
There’s music sweet as chiming bells. 


Our talk’s not of indifferent things— 

Of books and pictures, birds and flowers— 
But things akin to wedding-rings, 

Of boys and business, girls and dowers. 


Indeed, it is most grave and staid, 
As doth become our time of life ; 
For we are passing into shade, 
And I’m her husband, she’s my wife. 
Barry Gray. 





(Continued from No. 26, page 407.) 


LADY ANNA. 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 


Author of “The Warden,” “The Small House at 
Allington,” “‘ Barchester Towers,” “The Golden 
Lion of Granpere,” “Orley Farm,” “The 
Eustace Diamonds,” etc., etc. 





CHAPTER XVII. 
THE JOURNEY HOME. 


In absolute silence Lord Lovel and Lady Anna 
walked back to the inn. He had been dum- 
founded—nearly so by her first abrupt statement, 
and then altogether by the arguments with which 
she had defended herself. She had nothing fur- 
ther to say. She had, indeed, said all, and had 
marveled at her own eloquence while she was 
speaking. Nor was there absent from her a cer- 
tain pride in that she had done the thing that 
was right, and had dared to defend herself. She 
was full of regrets—almost of remorse—but nev- 
ertheless she was proud. He knew it all now, 
and one of her great difficulties had been over- 
come. 

And she was fully resolved that as she had 
dared to tell him, and to face his anger, his re- 
proaches, his scorn, she would not falter before 
the scorn and the reproaches, or the anger, of 
the other Lovels—of any of the Lovels of Yox- 
ham. Her mother’s reproaches would be dread- 
ful to her; her mother’s anger would well-nigh 
kill her; her mother’s scorn would scorch her 
very soul. But sufficient for the day was the 
evil thereof. At the present moment she could 
be strong with the strength she had assumed; 
so she walked in at the sitting-room window with 
a bold front, and the Earl followed her.. The 
two aunts were there, and it was plain to them 
both that something was astray between the lov- 
ers. They had said among themselves that Lady 
Anna would accept the offer the moment that it 
was in form made to her. To their eyes the 
manner of their guest had been the manner of 
a girl eager to be wooed; but they had both 
imagined that their delicately nurtured and fas- 
tidious nephew might possibly be offended by 
some solecism in conduct, some falling away 
from feminine grace, such as might too probably 
be shown by one whose early life had been sub- 
jected to rough associates. Even now it oc- 
curred to each of them that it had been so. The 
Earl seated himself in a chair, and took up a 
book which they had brought with them. Lady 
Anna stood at the open window, looking across 
at the broad field and the river-bank beyond; 
but neither of them spoke a word. There had 
certainly been some quarrel. ‘Then Aunt Julia, 
in the cause of wisdom, asked a question : 

“*Where is Minnie? Did not Minnie go with 
you ?” 

‘*No,” said the Earl. ‘‘She went in some 
other direction at my bidding. Mr. Cross is 
with her, I suppose.” It was evident from the 
tone of his voice that the displeasure of the head 
of all the Lovels was very great. 

**We start soon, I suppose ?” said Lady Anna. 

“* After lunch, my dear; it is hardly one yet.” 

**T will go up all the same, and see about my 
things.” 

**Shall I help you, my dear?” asked Mrs. 
Lovel. 

**Oh no! I would sooner do it alone.” 

Then she hurried into her room, and burst into 
a flood of tears as soon as the door was closed 
behind her. 

** Frederic, what ails her?” asked Aunt Julia. 

“If any thing ails her she must tell you her- 
self,” said the lord. 





‘¢ Something is amiss. You can not wonder 


that we should be anxious, knowing that ye, 


know how great is the importance of all this.” 


“*T can not help your anxiety just at present, © 
ber 


Aunt Julia; but you should always remem! 
ont, there will be slips between the cup and the 
PceThen there has been a slip? I knew it 
would be so. I always said so, and so did my 
brother.” 

‘*T wish you would all remember that about 
such an affair as this the less said the better.” 
So saying, the lord walked out through the win- 
dow and sauntered down to the river-side. 

‘* It’s all over,” said Aunt Julia. 

**T don’t see why we should suppose that at 
present,” said Aunt Jane. 

‘It’s all over. I knew it as soon as I saw 
her face when she came in. She has said some- 
thing, or done something, and it’s all off. It 
will be a matter of over twenty thousand pounds 
a year!” 

** He'll be sure to marry somebody with mon- 
ey,” said Aunt Jane. ‘‘ What with his title and 
his being so handsome, he is certain to do well, 
you know.” 

‘‘There’s nothing like that going. I heard 
Mr. Flick say that it was equal to half a million 
of money. And then it would have been at once. 
If he goes up to London, and about, just as he 
is, he'll be head over ears in debt before any body 
knows what he is doing. I wonder what it is. 
He likes pretty girls, and there's no denying that 
she’s handsome.” 

‘* Perhaps she wouldn’t have him.” 

‘*That’s impossible, Jane. She came down 
here on purpose to have him. She went out 
with him this morning to be made love to. They 
were together three times longer yesterday, and 
he came home as sweet as sugar to her. I won- 
der whether she can have wanted to make some 
condition about the money.” 

‘* What condition ?” 

‘¢That she and her mother should have it in 
their own keeping.” 

‘She doesn’t-seem to be that sort of a young 
woman,” said Aunt Jane. 

‘*There’s no knowing what that Mr. Goffe, 
Sergeant Bluestone, and her mother may have 
put her up to. Frederic wouldn’t stand that 
kind of thing for a minute, and he would be 
quite right. Better any thing than that a man 
shouldn’t be his own master. I think you'd 
better go up to her, Jane; she'll be more com- 
fortable with you than with me.” Then Aunt 
Jane, obedient as usual, went up to her young 
cousin’s bedroom. 

In the mean time the young lord was standing 
on the river’s brink, thinking what he would do. 
He had, in truth, very much of which to think, 
and points of most vital importance, as to which 
he must resolve what should be his action. 
Must this announcement which he had heard 
from his cousin dissolve forever the prospect of 
his marriage with her; or was it open to him 
still, as a nobleman, a gentleman, and a man 
of honor, to make use of all those influences 
which he might command, with the view of get- 
ting rid of that impediment of a previous en- 
gagement? Being very ignorant of the world 
at large, and altogether ignorant of this man in 
particular, he did not doubt that the tailor might 
be bought off. Then he was sure that all who 
would have access to the Lady Anna would help 
him in such a cause, and that her own mother 
would be the most forward todo so. The girl 
would hardly hold to such a purpose if all the 
world, all her own world, were against her. 
She certainly would be beaten from it if a bribe 
sufficient were offered to the tailor. That this 
must be done for the sake of the Lovel family, 
so that the Lady Anna Lovel might not be 
known to have married a tailor, was beyond a 
doubt ; but it was not so clear to him that he 
could take to himself as his countess her who 
with her own lips had told him that she intend- 
ed to be the bride of a working artisan. As he 
thought of this, as his imagination went to work 
on all the abominable circumstances of such a 
betrothal, he threw from his hand into the stream 
with all the vehemence of passion a little twig 
which he held. It was too, too frightful, too 
disgusting ; and then so absolutely unexpected, 
so unlike her personal demeanor, so contrary to 
the look of her eyes, to the tone of her voice, to 
every motion of her body! She had been sweet 
and gentle and gracious, till he had almost come 
to think that her natural feminine gifts of lady- 
ship were more even than her wealth, of better 
savor than her rank, were equal even to her 
beauty, which he had sworn to himself during 
the past night to be unsurpassed. And this 
sweet one had told him—this one so soft and 
gracious—not that she was doomed by some hard 
fate to undergo the degrading thralldom, but that 
she herself had willingly given herself to a work- 
ing tailor from love and gratitude and free se- 
lection! It was a marvel to him that a thing so 
delicaté should have ‘so little sense of her own 
delicacy! He did not think that he could con- 
descend to take the tailor’s place. 

But if not—if he would not take it, or if, as 
might still be possible, the tailor’s place could 
not be made vacant for him—what then? He 
had pledged his belief in the justice of his cous- 
in’s claim; and had told her that, believing his 
own claim to be unjust, in no case would he 
prosecute it. Was he now bound by that as- 
surance—bound to it even to the making of the 
tailor’s fortune ; or might he absent himself from 
any further action in the matter, leaving it en- 
tirely in the hands of the lawyers? Might it 
not be best for her happiness that he should do 
so? He had been told that even though he 
should not succeed, there might arise almost in- 
terminable delay. The tailor would want his 
money before he married, and thus she might 
be rescued from her degradation until she should 
be old enough to understand it, And yet how 





could he claim that of which he had said, now 
a score of times, that he knew that it was not his 
own? Could he cease to call this girl by the 
name which all his people had acknowledged as 
her own, because she had refused to be his wife, 
and declare his conviction that she was base-born 
only because she had preferred to his own the 
addresses of a low-born man, reeking with the 
sweat of a tailor’s board? No, he could not do 
that. Let her opel the sweeper of a crossing, 
and he must still call her the Lady Anna, if he 
called her any thing. 

Something must be done, however. He had 
been told by the lawyers how the matter might 
be made to right itself, if he and the young lady 
could at once agree to be man and wife; but he 
had not been told what would follow should she 
decline to accept his offer. Mr. Flick and the 
Solicitor-General must know how to shape their 
course before November came round—and would 
no doubt want all the time to shape it that he 
could give them. What was he to say to Mr. 
Flick and to the Solicitor-General? Was he at 
liberty to tell to them the secret which the girl 
had toldto him? That he was at liberty to say 
that she had rejected his offer must be a matter 
of course ; but might he go beyond that, and 
tell them the whole story? It would be most 
expedient for many reasons that they should 
know it. On her behalf even it might be most 
salutary—with that view of liberating her from 
the grasp of her humiliating lover. But she had 
told it him, against her own interests, at her 
own peril, to her own infinite sorrow, in order 
that she might thus allay hopes in which he 
would otherwise have persevered. He knew 
enough of the little schemes and by-ways of 
love, of the generosity and self-sacrifice of lovers, 
to feel that he was bound to confidence. She had 
told him that if needs were he might repeat her 
tale; but she had told him at the same time that 
her tale was a secret. He could not go with 
her secret to a lawyer’s chambers, and then di- 
vulge in the course of business that which had 
been extracted from her by the necessity to which 
she had submitted of setting him free. Hecould 
write to Mr. Flick—if that at last was his re- 
solve—that a marriage was altogether out of 
the question, but he could not tell him why it 
Was 80. 

But he wandered slowly on along the river, 
having decided only on this—only on this as a 
certainty—that he must tell her secret neither to 
the lawyers nor to his own people. ‘Then, as he 
walked, a little hand touched his behind, and 
when he turned, Minnie Lovel took him by the 
arm. ‘‘ Why are you all alone, Fred ?” 

“T am meditating how wicked the world is— 
and girls in particular.” 

‘* Where is Cousin Anna?” 

‘*Up at the house, I suppose.” 

‘*Ts she wicked ?” 

‘*Don’t you know that every body is wicked, 
because Eve ate the apple?” 

‘* Adam ate it too.” 

‘* Who bade him ?” 

‘¢'The devil,” said the child, whispering. 

‘*But he spoke by a woman’s mouth. Why 
don’t you go in and get ready to go?” 

“So I will. Tell me one thing, Fred. May 
I be a bride-maid when you are married ?” 

**T don’t think you can.” 

‘*T have set my heart upon it. Why not?” 

‘* Because you'll be married first.” 

‘¢'That’s nonsense, Fred; and you know it’s 
nonsense. Isn’t Cousin Anna to be your wife ?” 

*¢ Look here, my darling; I’m awfully fond of 
you, and think you the prettiest little girl in the 
world. But if you ask impertinent questions, 
I'll never speak to you again. Do you under- 
stand?” She looked up into his face, and did 
understand that he was in earnest, and left him, 
walking slowly across the meadow back to the 
house alone. ‘‘ Tell them not to wait lunch for 
me,” he hallooed after her; and she told her 
aunt Julia that Cousin Frederic was very sulky 
down by the river, and that they were not to wait 
for him. 

When Mrs. Lovel went up stairs into Lady 
Anna’s room not a word was said about the oc- 
currence of the morning. The elder lady was 
afraid to ask a question, and the younger was 
fully determined to tell nothing even had a ques- 
tion been asked her. Lord Lovel might say 
what he pleased. Her secret was with him, and 
he could tell it if he chose. She had given him 
permission to do so, of which, no doubt, he would 
avail himself. But, on her own account, she 
would say nothing; and when questioned she 
would merely admit the fact. She would neither 
defend her engagement, nor would she submit to 
have it censured. If they pleased, she Would re- 
turn to her mother in London at any shortest 
possible notice. 

The party lunched almost in silence, and when 
the horses were ready Lord Lovel came in to 
help them into the carriage. When he had 
placed the three ladies, he desired Minnie to take 
the fourth seat, saying that he would sit with Mr. 
Cross on the box. Minnie looked at his face, 
but there was still the frown there, and she 
obeyed him without any remonstrance. During 
the whole of the long journey home there was 
hardly a word spoken. Lady Anna knew that 
she was in disgrace, and was ignorant how much 
of her story had been told to the two elder ladies. 
She sat almost motionless looking out upon the 
fields, and accepting her position as one that was 
no longer thought worthy of notice. Of course 
she must go back to London. She could not 
continue to live at Yoxham, neither spoken to 
nor speaking. Minnie went to sleep, and Min- 
nie’s mother and aunt now and then addressed 
a few words to each other. Anna felt sure that 
to the latest day of her existence she would re- 
member that journey. On their arrival at the 
rectory door Mr. Cross helped the ladies out of 
the carriage, while the lord affected to make him- 
self busy with the shawls and luggage. Then he 





vanished, and was seen no more till he appeared 
at dinner. 

‘* What sort of a trip have you had ?” asked 
the rector, addressing himself to the three ladies 
indifferently. 

For a moment nobody answered him, and then 
Aunt Julia spoke. ‘‘ It was very pretty, as it al- 
ways is at Bolton in summer—we were told that 
the Duke has not been there this year at all. The 
inn was very comfortable, and [ think that the 
young people enjoyed themselves yesterday very 
much.” ‘The subject was too important, too 
solemn, too great, to allow of even a word to be 
said about it without proper consideration. 

“*Did Frederic like it ?” 4 

‘*T think he did yesterday,” said Mrs. Lovel. 
‘‘T think we were all a little tired coming home 
to-day.” 

“* Anna sprained her ankle jumping over the 
Stryd,” said Minnie. 

‘* Not seriously, I hope.” 

**Oh dear, no; nothing at all to signify.” It 
was the only word which she spoke till it was 
suggested that she should go up to her room. 
The girl obeyed, as a child might have done, and 
went up stairs, followed by Mrs. Lovel. ‘‘ My 
dear,” she said, ‘‘we can not go on like this. 
What is the matter ?” 

**You must ask Lord Lovel.” x 

‘Have you quarreled with him ?” 

‘*T have not quarreled, Mrs. Lovel. If he has 
quarreled with me, I can not help it.” 

**You know what we have all wished.” 

“Tt can never be so.” 

‘* Have you said so to Frederic ?” 

“*T have.” 

‘* Have you given him any reason, Anna ?” 

‘*T have,” she said, after a pause. 

‘* What reason, dear ?” 

She thought for a moment before she replied. 
‘*T was obliged to tell him the reason, Mrs. Lov- 
el; but I don’t think that I need tell any body 
else. Of course I must tell mamma,” 

**Does your mamma know it ?” 

‘Not yet.” 

‘* And is it a reason that must last forever ?” 

““Yes—forever. But I do not know why ev- 
ery body is to be angry with me. Other girls 
may do as they please. If you are angry with 
me, I had better go back to London at once.” 

“*T do not know that any body has been angry 
with you. We may be disappointed without 
being angry.” That was all that was said, and 
then Lady Anna was left to dress for dinner. At 
dinner Lord Lovel had so far composed himself 
as to be able to speak to his cousin, and an effort 
at courtesy was made by them all, except by 
the rector. But the evening passed away in a 
manner very different from any that had gone 
before it. 





CHAPTER XVIII. 
TOO HEAVY FOR SECRETS. 


Durine the night the young lord was still 
thinking of his future conduct—of what duty and 
honor demanded of him, and of the manner in 
which he might best make duty and honor con- 
sort with his interests. In all the emergencies 
of his short life he had hitherto had some one to 
advise him, some elder friend whose counsel he 
might take even though he would seem to make 
little use of it when it was offered to him. He 
had always somewhat disdained Aunt Julia, but 
nevertheless Aunt Julia had been very useful to 
him. In later days, since the late Earl’s death, 
when there came upon him the necessity of set- 
ting aside that madman’s will, as the first of his 
troubles, Mr. Flick had been his chief counselor, 
and yet in all his communications with Mr. Flick 
he had assumed to be his own guide and master. 
Now it seemed that he must, in truth, guide him- 
self, but he knew not how todo it. Of one thing 
he felt certain. He must get away from Yox 
ham and hurry up to London. 

It behooved him to keep his cousin’s secret, but 
wonld he not be keeping it with a sanctity suf- 
ficiently strict if he imparted it to one sworn 
friend—a friend who should be bound not to di- 
vulge it further without his consent? If so, the 
Solicitor-General should be. his friend. An in- 
timacy had grown up between the great lawyer 
and his noble client, not social in its nature, but 
still sufficiently. close, as Lord Lovel thought, to 
admit of sucltonfidence. He had begun to be 
aware that without assistance of this nature he 
would not know how to guide himself. Undoubt- 
edly the wealth of the presumed heiress had be- 
come dearer to him—had become at least more 
important to him—since he had learned that it 
must probably ‘be lost. Sir William Patterson 
was a gentleman ‘as well as a lawyer—one who 
had not simply risen to legal rank by diligence 
and intellect, but a gentleman born and bred, 
who had been at a public school, and had lived 
all his days with people of the right sort. Sir 
William was his legal adviser, and he would 
commit Lady Anna’s secret to the keeping of 
Sir William. 

There was a coach which started in those days 
from York at noon, reaching London early on 
the following day. He would go up by this coach, 
and would thus avoid the necessity of much fur- 
ther association with his family before he had 
decided what should be his conduct. But he 
must see his cousin before he went. He there- 
fore sent a note to her before she had left her 
room on the following morning: 

& — ng for London in an 
nea o~ ne; og go ort to you before I 

o. Will you meet me at nine in the drawing-room ? 
Bo not mention my going to my uncle or aunts, as it 
will be better that — . Ee them myself. 


’ 


L.” 


At ten minutes before nine Lady Anna was in 
the drawing-room waiting for him, and at ten 
minutes past nine he joined her. — 

‘*T beg your pardon for keeping you waiting. 

She gave him her hand, and said that it 
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did not signify in the least. She was always 
rly. 

wel find that I must go up to London at once,” 

he said. To this she made no answer, though 

he seemed to expect some reply. ‘‘In the first 

place, I could not remain here in comfort after 

what you told me yesterday.” 

“T shall be sorry to drive you away. It is 
your home; and as I must go soon, had I not 
better go at once?” 

** No—that is, I think not. Ishall go, at any 
rate. I have told none of them what you told 
me yesterday.” 

“*T am glad of that, Lord Lovel.” 

‘*T¢ is for you to tell it, if it must be told.” 

“¢T did tell your aunt Jane—that you and I 
never can be as—you said you wished.” 

‘*]T did wish it most heartily. You did not 
tell it—all ?” 

“‘No—not all.” * 

‘¢'You astounded me so that I could hardly 
speak to you as I should have spoken. I did 
not mean to be uncourteous.” 

*¢T did not think you uncourteous, Lord Lovel. 
I am sure you would not be uncourteous to me.” 

‘¢But you astounded me. Itis not that I think 
much of myself, or of my rank as belonging to 
me. I know that I have but little to be proud 
of. Iam very poor—and not clever like some 
young men who have not large fortunes, but who 
can become statesmen and all that. But I do 
think much of my order; I think much of being 
a gentleman—and much of ladies being ladies. 
Do you understand me ?” 

‘*Oh yes—I understand you.” 

“If you are Lady Anna Lovel—” 

“‘T am Lady Anna Lovel.” 

*‘T believe you are with all my heart. You 
speak like it, and look like it. You are fit for 
any position. Every thing is in your favor. I 
do believe it. But if so—” 

“Well, Lord Lovel—if so ?” 

*¢ Surely you would not choose to—to—to de- 
grade your rank. That is the truth. If I be 
your cousin, and the head of your family, I have 
a right to speak as much. What you told me 
would be degradation.” 

She thought a moment, and then she replied 
to him, ‘* It would be no disgrace.” 

He too found himself compelled to think be- 
fore he could speak again. ‘‘ Do you think that 
you could like your associates if you were to be 
married to Mr. Thwaite ?” 

**T do not know who they would be. He 
would be my companion, and I like him. I 
love him dearly. ‘There! you need not tell me, 
Lord Lovel. I know it all. He is not like you 
—and I, when I had been his wife, should not 
be like your aunt Jane. I should never see peo- 
ple of that sort any more, Isuppose. We should 
not live here in England at all—so that I should 
escape the scorn of all my cousins. I know what 
I am doing, and why I am doing it—and I do not 
think you ought to tempt me.” 

She knew at least that she was open to tempta- 
tion. He could perceive that, and was thankful 
for it. 

‘*T do not wish to tempt you, but I would save 
you from unhappiness if I could. Such a mar- 
riage would be unnatural. I have not seen Mr. 
Thwaite.” 

‘¢Then, my lord, you have not seen a most 
excellent man, who, next to my mother, is my 
best friend.” 

‘¢ But he can not be a gentleman.” 

**T do not know; but I do know that I can be 
his wife. Is that all, Lord Lovel ?” 

‘* Not quite all. I fear that this weary law- 
suit will come back upon us in some shape. I 
can not say whether I have the power to stop it 
if I would. Imust in part be guided by others.” 

**T can not do any thing. If I could, I would 
not even ask for the money for myself.” 

““No, Lady Anna. You and I can not decide 
it. Imust again seemy lawyer. Ido not mean 
the attorrey—but Sir William Patterson, the So- 

licitor-General. May I tell him what you told 
me yesterday ?” 

**T can not hinder you.” 

“But you can give me your permission. If 
he will promise me that it shall go no farther— 
then may I tell him? I shall hardly know what 
to do unless he knows all that I know.” 

‘* Every body will know soon.” 

“Nobody shall know from me—but only he. 
Will you say that I may tell him?” 

“cc h es.” 


“T am much indebted to you even for that. 
I can not tell you now how much I hoped when 
I got up yesterday morning at Bolton Bridge 
that I should have to be indebted to you for mak- 
ing me the happiest man in England. You must 
forgive me if I say that I still hope at heart that 
this infatuation may be made to cease. And 
now, good-by, Lady Anna.” 

“* Good-by, Lord Lovel.” 

She at once went to her room, and sent down 
her maid to say that she would not appear at 
prayers or at breakfast. She would not see him 
again before he went. How probable it was that 
her eyes had rested on his form for the last time! 
How beautiful he was—how full of grace, how 
like a god! How pleasant she had found it to 
benear him! How full of ineffable sweetness had 
been every thing that he had touched, all things 
of which he had spoken to her! He had almost 
overcome her, as though she had eaten of the 
lotus, and she knew not whether the charm was 
of God or devil. But she did know that she had 
struggled against it, because of her word, and 

ause she owed a debt which falsehood and in- 
gratitude would ill repay. Lord Lovel had called 
her Lady Anna now. Ah, yes; how good he 
was! When it became significant to her that he 
should recognize her rank, he did so at once. 
He had only dropped the title when, having been 
recognized, it had become a stumbling-block to 
her. Now he was gone from her, and, if it was 
possible, she would cease even to dream of him, 





‘*T suppose, Frederic, that the marriage is not 
to be?” the rector said to him, as he got into the 
dog-cart at the rectory door. 

‘**T can not tell, Idonot know. I think not. 
But, uncle, would you oblige me by not speaking 
of it just at present? You will know all very 
soon.” 

The rector stood on the gravel, watching the 
dog-cart as it disappeared, with his hands in the 
pockets of his clerical trowsers, and with heavy 
signs of displeasure on his face. It was very 
well to be uncle to an earl, and out of his wealth 
to do what he could to assist, and, if possible, to 
dispel, his noble nephew’s poverty. But surely 
something was due to him! It was not for his 
pleasure that this girl—whom he was forced to 
call Lady Anna, though he could never quite be- 
lieve her to be so, whom his wife and sister called 
Cousin Anna, though he still thought that she 
was not, and could not be, cousin to any body— 
it was not for any thing that he could get that 
he was entertaining her as an honored guest at 
his rectory. And now his nephew was gone, and 
the girl was left behind. And he was not to be 
told whether there was to be a marriage or not! 
**T can not tell. Ido not know. I think not.” 
And then he was curtly requested to ask no more 
questions. What was he to do with the girl? 
While the young Earl and the lawyers were still 
pondering the question of her legitimacy, the 
girl, whether a Lady Anna and a cousin—or a 
mere nobody, who was trying to rob the family— 
was to be left on his hands! Why, oh, why had 
he allowed himself to be talked out of his own 
opinion? Why had he ever permitted her to be 
invited to his rectory? Ah, how the title stuck 
in his throat as he asked her to take the custom- 
ary glass of wine with him at dinner-time that 
evening! 

On reaching London, toward the end ot Au- 
gust, Lord Lovel found that the Solicitor-Gen- 
eral was out of town. Sir William had gone 
down to Somersetshire with the intention of say- 
ing some comforting words to his constituents. 
Mr. Flick knew nothing of his movements, but 
his clerk was found, and his clerk did not expect 
him back in London till October. But in answer 
to Lord Lovel’s letter Sir William undertook to 
come up for one day. Sir William was a man 
who quite recognized the importance of the case 
he had in hand. 

‘* Engaged to the tailor, is she?” he said, not, 
however, with any look of surprise. 

‘*But, Sir William, you will not repeat this, 
even to Mr. Flick or to Mr. Hardy. I have prom- 
ised Lady Anna that it shall not go beyond 

ou.” 
‘*If she sticks to her bargain it can not be 
kept secret very long. Nor would she wish it. 
It’s just what we might have expected, you 
know.” 

** You wouldn’t say so if you knew her.” 

‘*H—m. I’m older than you, Lord Lovel. 
You see, she had nobody else near her. A girl 
must cotton to somebody, and who was there? 
We ought not to be angry with her.” 

‘¢ But it shocks me so.” 

‘* Well, yes. As far as I can learn, his father 
and he have stood by them very closely, and did 
so, too, when there seemed to be but little hope. 
But they might be paid for all they did at a less 
rate than that. If she sticks to him, nobody can 
beat him out of it. What I mean is that it was 
all fair game. He ran his chance, and did it in 
a manly fashion.” 

The Earl did not quite understand Sir William, 
who seemed to take almost a favorable view of 
these monstrous betrothals. 

‘What I mean is that nobody can touch him 
or find fault with him. He has not carried her 
away and got up a marriage before she was of 


age. He hasn't kept her from going out among 
her friends. He hasn’t—wronged her, I sup- 
pose ?” 


‘*T think he has wronged her frightfully.” 

‘* Ah—well. We mean different things. I 
am obliged to look at it as the world will look 
at it.” 
‘Think of the disgrace of such a marriage— 
to a tailor.” 

‘* Whose father had advanced her mother some 
five or six thousand pounds to help her to win 
back her position. That’s about the truth of it. 
We must look at it all round, you know.” 

“You think, then, that nothing should be 
done ?” 

‘*T think that every thing should be done that 
can be done. We have the mother on our side. 
Very probably we may have old Thwaite on our 
side. From what you say it is quite possible that 
at this very moment the girl herself may be on 
our side. Let her remain at Yoxham as long as 
you can get her to stay, and let every thing be 
done to flatter and amuse her. Go down again 
yourself, and play the lover as well as I do not 
doubt you know how to doit.” It was clear, then, 
that the great legal pundit did not think that an 
earl should be ashamed to carry on his suit to a 
lady who had confessed her attachment to a jour- 
neyman tailor. ‘‘It will be a trouble to us all; 
of course, because we must change our plan when 
the case comes on in November.” 

‘¢ But you still think that she is the heiress ?” 

**So strongly that I feel all but sure of it. 
We shouldn’t, in truth, have had a leg to stand 
on, and we couldn’t fight it. I may as well tell 
you at once, my lord, that we couldn’t do it with 
any chance of success. And what should we 
have gained had we done so? Nothing. Unless 
we could prove that the real wife were dead, we 
should have been fighting for that Italian woman, 
whom I most thoroughly believe to be an im- 

stor.” 

‘Then there is nothing to be done?” 

‘*Very little in that way. But if the young 
lady be determined to marry the tailor, I think 
we should simply give notice that we withdraw 
our opposition to the English ladies, and state 
that we had so informed the woman who asserts 





her own claim and calls herself a countess in 
Sicily ; and we should let the Italian woman know 
that we had done so. In such case, for aught 
any body can say here, she might come forward 
with her owncase. She would find men here who 
would take it up on speculation readily enough. 
There would be a variety of complications, and 
no doubt very great delay. In such an event we 
should question very closely the nature of the 
property ; as, for aught I have seen as yet, a portion 
of it might revert to you as real estate. It is very 
various, and it is not always easy to declare at 
once what is real and what personal. Hitherto 
you have appeared as contesting the right of the 
English widow to her rank, and not necessarily 
as a claimant of the estate. The Italian widow, 
if a widow, would be the heir, and not your lord- 
ship. For that, among other reasons, the mar- 
riage would be most expedient. If the Italian 
Countess were to succeed in proving that the Earl 
had a wife living when he married Miss Murray— 
which I feel sure he had not—then we should 
come forward again with our endeavors to show 
that that first wife had died since—as the Earl 
himself undoubtedly declared more than once. 
It would be a long time before the tailor got his 
money with his wife. The feeling of the court 
would be against him.” 

** Could we buy the tailor, Sir William ?” 

The Solicitor-General nursed his leg before he 
answered. 

“*Mr. Flick could answer that question better 
than Icando. In fact, Mr. Flick should know 
it all. The matter is too heavy for secrets, Lord 
Lovel.” 

[To BE CONTINUED.) 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From our Own CorRESPONDENDT. } 


HERE are now the prophets that a few 
months ago predicted to us that the po- 
lonaise was to be abandoned? Where are now 
those that foretold the return of plain long dresses 
without over-skirts? Folds, poufs, and drapings 
continue to prevail, and no one can foresee the 
time when they will be thrown aside. 

We must mention, however, an attempt that 
is made in the direction of doing away with the 
over-skirt. This is a simple costume, designed 
for morning wear and traveling, and is composed 
of a skirt, more or less trimmed, according to 
fancy, and a man’s coat, made of the same ma- 
terial as the skirt. To form an idea of the shape 
of this coat it is necessary to go back to the rec- 
ollections of our childhood, and to call to mind 
the gentlemen visitors, who wore in the daytime 
something between a dress and a frock coat—a 
coat with rounded skirts cut away toward the 
back, and called, as nearly as I remember, the 
Bonjour. This is the garment which our ladies 
have adopted, and which they wear with assur- 
ance, rolling collar, metal buttons, and all, over 
a little vest of white piqué. The skirt which ac- 
companies this coat is, in general (there are ex- 
ceptions), little trimmed. It resembles the skirt 
of a riding-habit in cut, and is pleated in front, 
the pleats being bordered with a flat bias fold, 
which extends in three rows around the bottom 
of the side and back breadths. I must not omit 
to say that the coat is tight-fitting in both the 
front and the back. The fashion, moreover, is 
fully fixed as regards the use of figured and plain 
fabrics. The first are used for trained dresses, 
for dinner and evening, and for the polonaises of 
suits worn in the daytime. The plain fabrics 
are used also for trained dresses, and for the 
skirts of suits for day wear; these skirts are 
never made of figured stuffs. Striped fabrics 
alone, and hardly these, are admissible for such 
skirts, which are always of plain material, and 
usually a little darker than the polonaise. It is 
important to add that fashion permits polonaises 
of the lightest tints to be worn over dark or even 
black skirts, but interdicts the wearing of a black 
or dark polonaise over a skirt of a lighter shade. 
All these details are doubtless minute, and may 
seem puerile, but it is their assemblage that con- 
stitutes the true air of Parisian fashion, which 
strangers outside of Paris so rarely possess. For 
instance, a lady wearing a black or dark po- 
lonaise over a light skirt would be at once de- 
tected by any little Paris shop-girl, not fifteen 
years old, as being a foreigner, while if the po- 
lonaise was light and the skirt dark, the wearer 
would escape the least suspicion of her ignorance 
as regards the fashions. The art of dress here 
is composed of a host of petty details, almost too 
small to be discerned, but which, all together, 
constitute a sort of freemasonry by which one 
Parisian knows another. 

At the sea-side white polonaises will be much 
worn, of materials varying in thickness, according 
to the temperature,’ from fine white flannel em- 
broidered with worsted or silk to canvas guipure 
and other transparent fabrics, passing through 
the intermediate sponge tissues of cotton, com- 
posed of little flocks resembling the curled mo- 
quette used for carpets; the Mouzaia, an Arabian 
fabric of plush-like cotton and white silk, satiny 
and brilliant ; and challie, with broad or narrow 
and perpendicular or horizontal stripes. Some- 
times the latter is cut on the bias for polonaises, 
so as to produce the effect of vertical stripes—a 
fantastic and by no means commendable caprice, 
which makes the garment look awry, from what- 
ever side it is viewed. 

May polonaises, casaques, wrappings, and 
waists are made to button diagonally—that is, 
on the side. We must remind the lovers of this 
style that the choice of these details of fashion 
should be subordinate to the size and figure. as 
well as the age, of the wearer. Waists buttoned 
diagonally, like revers waists, should be sedu- 
lously avoided by all women inclined to embon- 

joint. 
F Marshal M‘Mahon receives twice a week a 
numerous and elegant assemblage, which as to 
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fashion is quite in accordance with the position 
of his wife, the daughter of the Duke de Castries. 
One of the sons of the Duke de Castries, and 
consequently the brother of Madame De M‘Ma- 
hon, about twelve years ago married the daugh- 
ter of the wealthy Greek banker, Sina, one of 
the richest men in Vienna. Paris, which ex- 
ists above all through elegance, has complained 
a little of the respectable simplicity to which 
Madame Thiers was devoted, and on which her 
receptions were modeled. These complaints, 
doubtless, were not based on austere principles ; 
but what then? It was necessary, first of all, 
to purge France of the Germans, who had low- 
ered war to their standard, and made it a profit- 
able speculation; to rid herself of them, she 
must have money; to have money, it was nec- 
essary to produce; to produce, it was necessary 
to work; and to work, it was necessary to have 
a market for articles of luxury, for it was by 
these alone that her heavy taxes could be paid. 
And this is why the elegant receptions of M. 
and Madame De M‘Mahon delight the Parisians, 
lately grieved at the too bourgeois simplicity of 
M. and Madame Thiers. 

I will describe some of the dresses worn at the 
President’s last reception. Trained dress of pale 
maize faille with watered stripes. Over-skirt of 
pale maize tulle, trimmed on the bottom with 
flounces and puffs of the same tulle, mixed with 
white lace flounces. Low waist. The over-skirt 
was looped with clusters of pink chestnut blos- 
soms. The same flowers were arranged in a 
pouf at the bottom of the waist, and were worn, 
mixed with diamonds, in the hair. 

Dress of écru satin, covered with écru gauze, 
draped here and there with palm branches em- 
broidered in turquoise blue beads. Low waist 
entirely covered with the same embroidery, form- 
ing a cuirass. Turquoise necklace. Wreath of 
myosotis. 

Trained dress of Bengal rose faille. Very 
long over-skirt of white Chambéry gauze, with 
broad rose-colored stripes. This over- skirt, 
which was draped very far back, had broad 
revers of rose-colored faille. Low waist of 
white Chambery gauze, with a plastron of rose- 
colored faille. No trimming on either the skirt 
or over-skirt. Wreath of Bengal roses with dia- 
mond centres. 

I have seen for young girls from eight to four- 
teen years old very simple and elegant and, 
above all, practical dresses ; some composed of 
a percale skirt, with stripes alternately white and 
colored, such as pale blue, pink, rouz//e, prune, 
ete. ; and a polonaise of white piqué, scalloped 
on the edge and bordered with white braid. 
Other suits for girls of the same age had a 
dress with high neck and half-tight sleeves, of 
striped percale, like those just described. Over- 
skirt of white dotted nansook, scalloped on the 
edge, or bordered with a flat band of English em- 
broidery. Bretelles of nanseok, like the over- 
skirt, pleated crosswise their whole length, and 
trimmed like the over-skirt, crossed each other 
over the front and back of the waist, and were 
finished at the belt, behind, by a large nansook 
bow, with rounded ends trimmed like the over- 
skirt, which was draped under the arms by sim- 
ilar bows. These bows are sometimes of ribbon 
of the same color as the stripes of the dress. 
For more elegant toilettes the dress is of striped 
foulard, and the over-skirt and bretelles of white 
muslin, with ribbons to match the dress. No 
other wrapping is worn. The over-skirt is some- 
times trimmed with a pleated flounce, scalloped 
on the edge. 

Fans have assumed formidable dimensions. 
They are designed not only to cool the atmos- 
phere, but also as a protection from the rays of 
the sun. If they grow much larger, they can 
be used to keep off the rain as well, and will 
serve the purpose of an umbrella or a roof. 

Stockings—for Fashion deigns also to occupy 
herself with them—summer stockings are écru, 
for the most part, embroidered either with white 
or with a color to match the dress. 

EMMELINE RayMonD. 








GEORGE ELIOT’S SAYINGS. 
FROM “THE MILL ON THE FLOSS.” 


EOPLE who live at a distance are naturally 

less faulty than those immediately under our 
own eyes; and it seems superfluous, when we 
consider the remote geographical position of the 
Ethiopians, and how very little the Greeks had 
to do with them, to inquire further why Homer 
calls them ‘‘ blameless.” 





The happiest women, ‘like the happiest na- 
tions, have no history. 





We are all apt to believe what the world be- 
lieves about us. 





There are possibilities which our minds shrink 
from too completely for us to fear them. 


A suppressed resolve will betray itself in the 
eyes. : 

A boy’s sheepishness is by no means a sign 
of overmastering reverence; and while you are 
making encouraging advances to him under the 
idea that he is overwhelmed by a sense of your 
age and wisdom, ten to one he is thinking you 
extremely queer. The only consolation I can 
suggest to you is, that the Greek boys probably 
thought the same of Aristotle. It is only when 
you have mastered a restive horse, or thrashed a 
drayman, or have got a gun in your hand, that 
these shy juniors feel you to be a truly admirable 
and enviable character. 





The responsibility of tolerance lies with those 
who have the wider vision, 
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would never create a band of patriot sol- 
diers like those of the five days of Milan in 1848 ; 
others, on the contrary, affirm that it is precisely 
the teachings of Manzoni that made those patri- 
ot soldiers. Manzoni’s subsequent works would 
have met with better success had they been pub- 
lished before his novel. It is, however, assert- 
ed that numerous and valuable manuscripts have 
been left behind, a complete history of the French 
Revolution among others, which will soon be pub- 
lished. 

Not a distinguished personage went to Milan 
and departed without having visited Manzoni. 
He was a monument to be seen. Not curiosity, 
but admiration and respect were the chief attrac- 
tions. When the Emperor of Brazil, on his late 
European tour, called on him, Manzoni was going 
to thank his Majesty for the honor of his visit, 
but his Majesty, interrupting him, said, ‘‘ I must 
thank you for having received me. Before long 
nobody will know who Dom Pedro d’Alcantara 
was, while Manzoni will be known to future 
ages. 

"One of his last thoughts was to beg pardon of 
his servants if in his moments of delirium he had 
uttered any word that might have been offensive 
or disrespectful to them. 

Manzoni was not a count or a nobleman. 
When the Austrians, in 1815, took possession 
of Milan, they called upon the ancient nobili- 
ty to send their names and petition them for 
preserving their titles. Manzoni took no no- 
tice of the extraordinary injunction, and there- 
by lost his feudal nobility and title before the 
world. 

Universally respected and beloved as Man- 
zoni was, all Italy flocked to his funeral, and 
special trains brought crowds of mourners to 
Milan, eager to pay the last honors to their 
poet-patriot. The funeral itself was one of 
the grandest ever witnessed even in Italy. 
King Victor Emanuel sent representatives, and 
Prince Humbert and the Duke of Aosta attend- 
ed, together with countless others of the best- 
known names of the Italian kingdom. The 
body lay for two days in state at the Municipal 
Palace, and on the day of the funeral the streets, 
lined throughout with a dense crowd, kept in 
order by detachments of cavalry, were hung 
with black, all the balconies and windows be- 
ing draped with sombre hangings and forests 
of veiled flags. Regimental bands playing fu- 
neral marches, and a body of nuns with lighted 
tapers, and singing portions of a very beautiful 
Messe Solennelle, accompanied the procession, 
which must have been full a mile in length. 
Behind the hearse followed the Duke of Aosta 
and his suite. Above the entrance to the ca- 
thedral was the simple inscription, ‘‘'To Ales- 
sandro Manzoni.” ‘The interior was hung with 
black and silver facings, the coffin being de- 
posited on the top of a sarcophagus during the 
ceremony. The Archbishop of Milan officiated, 
the service lasting over an hour. After this the 
procession, moved on to the cemetery, where, 
according to Continental custom, a few warm 
and touching speeches were made on the career 
of the dead poet. 

An accompanying illustration gives a fine 
picture of Manzoni, and the illustration on page 
460 shows the funeral procession, with the cele- 
brated Duomo of Milan in the background. 
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ALESSANDRO MANZONI. 


HAIR FAIR IN A FRENCH 
VILLAGE. 


HE illustration presents a curious study of 
life in the interior of France. The demand 

for false hair is so great that the French hair 
merchants are compelled to scour the country to 
satisfy their needs. The fair hair comes from 
the northern provinees, especially from Picardy. 
The south and west furnish the dark and black 
hair. The Picardy lasses exchange their blonde 
locks for pictures or jewels (false, of course) ; 
but those of the south are more material, and 
will only part with their tresses for dry-goods or 
money. At stated seasons hair fairs are held in 
the principal towns of the district, to which the 


HAIR FAIR IN 


| and_so on. 





A FRENCH VILLAGE. 


damsels repair to dispose of their flowing locks 
to an assembled crowd of French and English 
buyers. A platform is erected in the middle of 
the market-place, which the young girls mount in 
turn, and the auctioneer extols his merchandise, 
and calls for bids. One offers a couple of silk 
handkerchiefs, another a dozen yards of calico, a 
third a magnificent pair of high-heeled boots, 
At last the hair is knocked down 
to the highest bidder, and the girl seats herself 
in a chair, and is shorn on the spot. Some- 
times the parents themselves make the bargain 
over a bottle of wine or a mug of cider. The 
girls console themselves for their lost tresses with 
a jute chignon, which pleases them better than 
their own hair, seeing that it is the fashion. 
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CHINESE MOURNING. 


\ HITE, not black, is the mourning color in 

China, and mourners wear white clothes. 
white girdles, white shoes, and evenhraid whitd 
cotton into their quenes or pigtails. 

The Chinese coffin is generally very solid in 
its construction, and is broader and deeper at 
the head than at the foot, sloping straight from 
one end to the other; the lid is not flat, but 
raised all down the centre ; the seams are always 
well caulked, and the whole is carefully oiled 
several times, and finally covered with a black 
varnish, Well-to-do people repeat these process- 
es once a week for a long period. A common 
price to pay for a good, ordinarily strong coffin 
is from ten to fifteen dollars, but the price varies 
according to the nature of the material employed 
and its ornamentation, and we have heard of fifty 
and even a hundred times as much as this sum 
having been paid for a single coffin. Of course 
among the very poor classes a much cheaper and 
slighter one is used, though even they do their 
utmost to bury their dead in such coffins as we 
have described. The charitable societies for res- 
cuing life, which exist at nearly all towns on the 
sea-coast and on the large rivers, provide coffins 
gratis when their boats bring in dead bodies, but 
they are made very slightly, and of the common- 
est wood. . 

On the death of a father, slips of mourning 
(that is, white) paper are affixed to each side of 
the door of the house, and in the higher ranks a 
board is exhibited there, giving the name, age, 
dignities, etc., of the departed one. Notice of the 
death is at once sent to the descendants of the de- 
ceased, who all forthwith assemble at the house, 
and range themselves on the floor round the 
body, weeping and wailing, and attired in funer- 
al garb; the immediate relatives, too, come and 
condole with the afflicted family. In some parts 
it is customary for the friends and intimate ac- 
quaintances of the deceased, who have been no- 
tified of his death, to bring pieces of white cloth 
or silk to place over the dead body. 

The full term of mourning for parents is nom- 
inally three years, but practically twenty-seven 
months, and for the first month after their de- 
cease the mourners are not allowed to shave 
their heads ; they consequently soon assume a 
wild and unkempt appearance. The very strict 
place offerings of food, etc., twice a year at their 
parents’ graves, but our own experience goes to 
show that the customs of the Chinese in this re- 
spect are occasionally, at any rate, more exact 
in theory than in practice. Some five or six 
years ago we knew an educated Chinaman who 
would discourse at great length on filial piety 
and such-like virtues, but who nevertheless con- 
fessed to us that he had not been to visit his 
mother’s grave for ten years, although she was 
buried at a place only fifteen miles distant from 
where he had been living for a long period. 

Etiquette requires that a widow should mourn 
the death of her husband for three whole years, 
and evén’ after that period she is sotmewhat re- 
stricted-in her choice of colors, red béing forbid- 
den-her. Should a widow marry again, which is 
not very frequently the case, for the practice is 
looked down upon, she, of course, divests herself 
of all marks and symbols of woe and mourning. 
Men,yhowever; are not expected to be quite so 
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self-denying and particular in mourning the death 
of their wives, for they sometimes marry again 
before they have been widowers for a full year. 
Should a man’s wife be unlucky enough to pre- 
seut-him. with a ‘ pledge of affection” during the 
term of mourning hie parent, it is looked upon 
as highly improper and disrespectful to the de- 
ceased. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mas. L. M. P.—We sell only patterns of entire suits, 

and do not separate the polonaise from the skirt. The 
whole suit pattern costs but 25 cents. 
_ Mus. L. C. W.—The Blouse-polonaise Suit pattern 
illustrated in Bazar No. 28, Vol. VL., is an excellent 
model for black grenadine. Trim with a bias puff. 
See full directions in New York Fashions of Bazar 
No, 28, Vol. VIL. 

Mes. J. R. A.—Make the girl’s Victoria lawn suit 
with a loose belted polonaise, and put ruffles on the 
polonaise and on skirt, edged with Hamburg em- 
broidery. 

Ror Lewis.—A black poplin or else cashmere over 
silk would be suitable for a bride’s traveling dress in 
the fall. Your suggestions are very good. Soft light 
camel’s-hair cloth costs from $3 50 to $6; but there are 
many mohair imitations of it that cost far less. It 
would be right to send your card in your new name to 
friends whom you wish to call upon you. 

Mas. M. C.—We do not recommend any firm in this 
column, You must consult our advertising columns 
for the information you want. 

W. D. O.—We can furnish you Bazars containing 
the “Ugly Girl” papers. There are fifteen, at ten 
cents each. 

A. E,—The Blouse-polonaise Suit illustrated in 
Bazar No. 2%, Vol. VI., is precisely what you want for 
your barred muslin suit. Trim with gathered ruffles 
of the material. 

Graor 8.—Do not attempt to make the silk dresses 
that you will not wear until October. Put them off 
until September at least. It is impossible for us to 
advise you positively about them, as there are rumors 
of marked changes in fashions. It is said that round 
waists and princesse dresses will supersede basques 
and polonaises, but it is entirely too soon to speak 
positively. Pleated waists will be in fashion for a 
long time to come. There is nothing prettier than 
Irish poplin for your trayeling dress, unless you get 
cashmere or camel’s-hair. Get heavy blue English 
water-proof, and bind the cape without scalloping it. 
We have given several directions for graduating dress- 
es. A waist made up of lengthwise box-pleats with 
Valenciennes insertion between is pretty for a young 
girl. 

KE. M. D.—Make a tight chitelaine polonaise of your 
striped silk, or else have a vest-polonaise, with vest and 
revers of black silk. Pockets, fraise, and sash, as well 
as inch-wide facings in the gathered flounces, should 
also be black. 

Country Svssorimer.—Only very small bustles are 
worn, Grenadine basques are edged with merely a 
piping of silk; over-skirts of grenadiue have usually a 
puff or side pleating, or else a gathered ruffle. Sleeves 
are coat-sbaped without cuff, but with a puff and 
ruffle falling toward the wrist. 

Mrs. W. R. F,—Trim your dress with bias bande of 
thesame. Make kilt suits of linen, piqué, and muslin 
for your little boy. 

Miss M. A.—We have no pamphlet catalogue of pat- 
terns. A list of patterns is advertised in most num- 
bers of the Bazar. Pleated blouses are more worn 
than plain ones. 

Mzs. J. M. Y.—You will need a new basque to your 
grenadine suit. Do not line the over-skirt. The 
loose double-breasted polonaise pattern is the sim- 
plest of all the stylish models, 

Erra.—Old ladies wear large-sized straw bonnets 
with gros grain ribbon trimming. Black and gray 
straws are more used than white. 

M. E. L.—A Swiss muslin polonaise made by the 
Blouse-polonaise pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 28, 
Vol. VL., is what you want with your poplin. Trim it 
with side pleatings and black velvet bows, and put 
puffs lengthwise on the front and pleated ruffles on 
the back of your skirt. Wear a black velvet belt and 
sash, The same pattern is suitable for your percale 
polonaise. 

Mrs. H.—We have not the water-proof duster pat- 
tern that you want. Our water-proof cloak pattern 
— in Bazar No, 11, Vol. LIL, is the best of its 

ind. 

Mas. O.—An entire set of the patterns coming under 
the head of Girl’s Wardrobe is put up in an envelope, 
and the package containing all is sold for 25 cents. 
The double-breasted polonaise, fitted more snugly 
than for thin goods, is stylish for piqué suits, 

PERPLEXED SuusoRriner.—The white Swiss, or else a 
Victoria lawn dress, with black sash and corsage bow, 
will be suitable for you. 

Jenny Deans.—Use the Single-breasted Polonaise 
pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 28, Vol. VI., for your 
cashmere, Get a black or white chip English walking 
hat, and trim with turquoise silk the color of your 
dress, and add gay flowers and ostrich tips. 

Mrs. C, A. M.—The polonaise pattern sent you is 
the best model for grenadine. If your skirt is not 
long enough to cut the entire garment, you can piece 
it at the waist beneath the belt. Trim with a bias puff 
of grenadine. 

Mrs. J. J. M.—The double-breasted polonaise is 
fastened by buttons and regular button-holes. In- 
stead of the button-holes being too large to be neat, it 
is now quite a feature to have these large button-holes, 
and they are considered ornamental. They are now 
bound with the material in the Louis XIV. style in- 
stead of being overcast. 

Cara.—Your grenadine is wool and cotton mixed, 
of very good quality. The white sample is thick Vic- 
toria lawn, too heavy for a suit. You should buy a 
thinner quality. 

Atior.—Velvet buttons, sash, and collar are hand- 
somer than silk on piqué polonaises, yet each is 
used. A habit shirt is a muslin box-pleated waist; 
the collarettes attached now to collars are also called 
habit shirts. A cashmere or light cloth double-breast- 
ed sacque of the English jacket shape, trimmed with 
bias silk, is suitable for a wrap for cool summer days. 
Satin jean would make a pretty polonaise, but it is 
difficult to give it a good gloss after washing, hence 
it has not become a popular fabric. 

Inquimer.—Make a vest-polonaise suit of your two 
kinds of silk, The darkest blue should make the 
skirt, vest, sleeves, pockets, cuffs, and sash. Put al- 
ternate ruffles of light and dark on the skirt; use the 
light silk for polonaise, and edge it with a bias band 
of the darker blue. Have a dark blue fraise lined 
with light. Consult articles to “‘ Ugly Girls” for treat- 
ment of the eyelashes. 








Exua.—A sleeveless jacket would be more stylish 
with a polonaise than a cape. 

C. G.—Take deeper seams under the arms, but not 
in the darts. 

May.—Capes are not now worn as parts of suits. 
The redingote, polonaise, and basque are worn with- 
out extra wraps. 





Every mother who has a crying baby, or 
children subject to croup and stomach-com- 
plaints, can rely upon Castoria to keep the child 
well and give it rest. - There are but few nurses 
in New York who do not use Castoria. It should 
be in every house.—[Com.]} 





A ProrrrasLe Investmznt.—The Wilson Under- 
Feed Sewing-Machine combines in a more perfect de- 
gree than any other the requirements of a first-class 
machine. This is the unanimous verdict of the thou- 
sands of families who are using them, and its success 
is unprecedented in the history of sewing-machines. 
Although it costs fully as much to make as any other, 
the manufacturer sells direct to the people, but as the 
company belongs to no “ Ring” or combination to 
keep up prices, they can afford to sell at a much less 
price. Salesroom at 707 Broadway, New York, and in 
all other cities in the United States. The company 


want agents in country towns.—(Com.] 

















Coryine Wurri.—By the means of the newly in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the Upp ement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves, For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
For Moth Patches, Freckles and Tan, 


USE PERRY’S 
Moth and Freckle Lotion. 
It is reliable and harmless. 


| hg ern ON THE FACE, 

BLACKBEADS, AND coNnbond 

use Perry’s IMPROVED COMEDON: 

and Pimple Remedy —the Great Skin 

Medicine. Prepared only by Dr. B. C. 

Perry, NR oo Bond Street, 
ISTS. 





New York. SOLD BY ALL DR 








_ PEERLESS 
Shirts, Collars, 


Cuffs, & Drawers. 
UNION ADAMS & CO., 


637 BROADWAY. 
WEBSTER’S PATENT 


Pat. June 27, 1871._ Awarded first premium at 
the Am. Institute and Md. Institute Fairs, 1871. 
Is one of the most important inventions of the age. The 
most oi ect Button-hole Worker ever invenied, So 
e that «, child can work a more perfect button-hole 
i xP i a ce work — 
'. ani veling agents wanted everywhere. 
They sell at sight, and give over 100 percent. profit. 
Sample Button-hol: 
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with sample of our new and nove} way Gi Canvassing, 
sent by mai to any address on receipt of 65 cents. A: 
dress WEBSTER M'F'G CO., Manufacturers, Ansonia, 
Ct. Please state in what paper you saw this. 


‘See Lat 
The STIGER Patent 
SKIRT, DRAWERS 


STOCKING 


SUPPORTER, #04 

Skeleton Waist Combined, 

The Skeleton Waist alone, 
for hot weather, is worth all it 
costs. Itis highlyrecommend- 
ed — 4 physicians, and others 
who have used it. 

Ask your Merchants for it. 
If you cannot get it we will 
send single one, prepaid, for 
Children, on receiptof $1. For 
Misses and ies, on receipt 
of $1.25. r 

Ia ordering, give the length 
from the shoulder to the top of 
stocking. 
AGENTS WANTED. 

Send price for samples. So- 
licit orders, and make money. 

A liberal discount to Agents 
and Merchants. . 

Cut this out and keep it. 


Address 
STIGER MFG. CO. 
60 Warren Street. 
P.O. Box 4391. New York. 


“THREE PAIR” 


Best Two-Button Kid Gloves, $2 75. Single pair, sent 
qoute, $1 00. Every color and size. <A fine French 
oven Corset; all sizes for $1 00. To avoid loss, send 

Post-office Order. J. TAYLOR'S BAZAR, 
353 Sth Ave., N. W. City. 

















Sold by Druggists. 
MRS. C. C. THOMSON 


Continues to purchase upon her usual terms. Send for 
Circular of References. rane les are wanted, inclose 
Mrs. C. C. THOMSON, 39 East 83d St., N. Y. 


UTTRICK’°S Pearlettes for the complex- 
ion. Warranted harmless, Makes the skin soft and 
brilliant. A nec adjunct to every toilet. By mail 
40 cents, BUTTRICK’S TOILET CO., Box 3988, N.Y. 








tion before acceptance. 





ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 


Broadway, cor. Nineteenth St., N. Y. 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S FURNISH- 
ING DEPARTMENT. 
UNDERCLOTHING in great variety, PARIS-MADE 
and of our own manufacture. 

MISSES’ and CHILDREN’S SUITS, in all the fashion- 
able materials. 

“CHILDREN’S PIQUE SUITS,” Paris-made and our 


own manufacture. 
PIQUE EMBROIDERED WALKING COATS. 
LA AND CAMBRIC MORNING WRAPPERS. 

CORSETS in great variety. HOOP-SKIRTS, PAN- 


: INFANTS’ WEAR 


Of Every Description Ready Made and to Order. 
“WEDDING TROUSSEAUX” a Specialty. 


SPRING AND SUMMER DRESS GOODS, 
&e., &e, 

Closing sale of the LATEST IMPORTATIONS, _ 
to taking their SEMI-ANNUAL INVENTOR ° 
AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. * 
Offering UNUSUAL INDUCEMENTS to purchasers. 


PARIS AND CITY MADE GARMENTS. 
All the NOVELTIES in 
YAK LACE POLONAISE AND JACKETS. HOUSE 
JACKETS, SILK, LACE, CASHMERE, & CLOTH 
SACQUES & POLONAIS LINEN & BATISTE 
SUITS AND POLONAISE, &c., &c., 
AT PRICES GREATLY REDUCED. 


Also, 
THREAD & LLAMA LACE ‘POINTES & SACQUES, 
AT VERY LOW PRICES. 


SUMMER SHAWLS, 
IN BAREGE, CHALLIE, GRENADINE, 
and various other descriptions in the above goods, 
forming the largest assortment to be found in 
the city, and at the LOWEST PRICES. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway, cor. Nineteenth St., N. Y. 


MaAITL HIT! 
(Ss REMOVAL. 


L J i. Has removed his well-known 
2 I Hair Establishment to 


364 Bowery, corner Fourth Street, 


Branch store, 368 Sixth Avenue, and begs leave to call 
the attention of the ladies to his superb stock of Hu- 
man Hair Goods, of the best E earon of hair only, of 
his own importation and manufacture. 

As I have had numerous complaints from ladies who 
have been Jed — by unscrupulous imitators of my 
advertisements, and bought inferior goods, I call the 
attention of the ladies to 364 Bowery, cor. 4th Street, 
which entire building I occupy. 

The Largest Stock of HUMAN HAIR 
GOODS in the City. 
RETAILED AT WHOLESALE PRICES. 

All Hair used in my establishment I import and 
manufacture myself, and is of the best > agp ity only ; 
and if any expert can prove that I use in my goods 
any other lity but the best, or miz it with Italian 
or Chinese Hair, which is generally applied to by other 
dealers, will refund the money in every case. 

I can offer to the public inducements which can not 
be superseded by any of my competitors. 

All goods WARRANTED AS REPRESENTED, 


PRICE-LIST. 








18 inches loug, 4 ounces weight, - $5 00 
Do.22 do. do. 4 do. do - - = 600 
Do.26 do. do. 4 do. do. - - 800 
Do. 82' do. do. 4 do. do - - -1000 


Shaw’s Patent Hair Switches, 50c. 
Long Single Curls, natural Curly— 
inch, $200. 24-inch, $250. 26-inch, $4 00. 
Frisets, 25 cents per yard. 
BRANCH STORE, 363 6th AVENUE, 
Bet. 22d and 23d Streets. 
Ladies’ own Hair made over in latest styles. 
Combings made up 50 cents per ounce. 
Goods sent C. 0. D. by express, on receipt of col- 
or and money in registered letters or P. O. Order. 


EHRICH’S, 
287& 289 8th Ave.,near24thSt. 


Bargains in Lace Shawls and Sacques, Ladies’ and 
Children’s Underwear, Real Laces, and Dress Trim- 
mings, Embroideries, Fancy Articles, &c., &c. 


Send stamp for Catalogue. 

Every C. O. D. package subject to examina= 
EHRICH & CO., 
287 & 289 8th Avenue, New York. 


Novelties in Laces, 


SHAW & EATON, 1105 Broadway, 
Three doors above Fifth Avenue Hotel, 
Have on exhibition all the LATEST NOVELTIES in 


Lace Capes, Collarettes, Fichus, Lace Bows, Ties, 
Scarfs, French Embroidered Breakfast Sets, &c., &c. 


FURNITURE. 


WARREN WARD&CO., 


Manufacturers, and Wholesale and 
Retail Dealers. 

We have the best assortment of good goods that can 
be found in this city; and, with this close money-mar- 
ket, we will sell them at the lowest a ices. 

COUNTRY COTTAGES A SPECIALTY. 
15 & 77 SPRING STREET, COR. CROSBY. 


Patent Buckskin Dress Shields. 


. ‘These Dress Shields are man- 
ufactured of light BUCKSKIN 
and OIL SILK, and is the onl 
article in the market that will 
absorb moisture and protect 
the Dress thoroughly. They 
are extremely light and _flex- 
ible, worn without the slight- 
est discomfort, an ly re- 
tained in position. Sold by all first-class Dry Goods 
and Fancy Goods Houses in the city. D. C. & 
CO., Sole Agents & Manufacturers, 44 W. B’way, N.Y. 


ae ‘ rice, address 
ASTHMA 8:6: Uriur, Purcxpeuenta, Pa 


A. 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 3° Upnons Phitadcionia, 
SANTA  |fngas Sagan agoute 
BARBARA. Balter Inde, Santa Barbara, Cal. 


























RENCH STAMPING PATTERNS, . 


in any quantities. Send for Circular. 
a L. CENDRIER, 636 Broadway, N. Y. 





HUMAN HAIR SWITCHES. 


Retailed at same asl 
mn Tit 





Hi " First quality 
Hair. No short crimped hair 
s Ww not d) 
Fee a aeae Brae TT 
320 « 4 ge ABO 
326 «6 “ 6“ «© 4800 


Coronet on Pompapoun Braips= 
Sour Hara, 
2 oz., 20in, Hair, only - « 


Back or Waterfall Curls—full sets os single Curls 

Naturally Curly. 34 Cheary) natur'ly curly 
g Mediam, $7.00 Rotails $10.00| 29 in hair, only $3-00 
g % SE 8.00] forin 12.00) se 4" a 3.59 
@ Extra Large, |“ 10.00} N-¥. 15.00] 96 «© . @  4'59 
Best Faiz Werr on Face Cums, . .»,. 50 cents . 
Natoratry Curty, Faiz Werr oe, ¥, Ghevperyare’ 
receipt of | 1.50,..everybody wearing Saag — 





‘t Bar aes 
my 2 make their . Lise raped i ‘Ch aber. 
am the only Hair Importer and dealer in this city who 
RETAILS 01 Z i 


matavea oy pepo Sopey Frigg ns Switches Preraiv by 

receipt o; . é loney Order, Draft, 
in Registered Letter, or will eend by Express to counct Om DuLivene, 
Remember money sent in advance saves ALL ezpress char, 


get. 


Se tee dee ly framed is, a 
4g ate’ 4x 6 ti - 
paid om recespe of $10.00. Ths clove te ths ony hen camels 
the hair in its original color, and is now being pn th 
all who wish to preserve such as relics to the me~ 
Have one You will eurely order aha 
is ir 

not . destablished 1843. © 

Near Amity 8. (Copyriohs north 8,95 Feder Ne cy, 


When you write please mention Harprr's Bazar. 


The Standard Lotta Bustle. 








ble,comfort- 
A able,elastic, 


the market. The wearer can sit in any position 
whatever without bending or injuring it in the 
slightest degree, it closing entirely up on sitting, 
and returning with precision to its original shape on 
arising. The heaviest dress will not cause it to dimin- 
ish its size, or change its perfect form (as is generally 
the fault). No ladies? wardrobe complete 
Without the Standard Lotta Bustle. 
For sale every where. Ask for Nos, 10, 
11, 15, 18, 22, &c., comprising the various sizes 
and styles. Patentee and olesale Manufacturer, 
91 White St.,N.¥.3; & 801 Race St., Phila. 


pronmr our 
Child@’s Eye- 

sight. Novelty Car- 

riage, with Patent Ad- 

justable Canopy. 

t= Price 315 00. 





to $10; also, Veloci- 
ped Baby ‘umpers, 
aping Horses, & Toys. 


LEWIS P. TIBBALS, 
512 Broadway, opposite 





—— —=" St. Nicholas Hote 
(Patent Canopy put on any carriage.) 


Important to Ladies.—through the 
extreme liberality of Messrs. Harper & Brothers, New 
York, we are enabled to place in the hands of Twenty 
Thousand (20,000) Women the means by which they 
can support themselves and make a comfortable living. 
This offer is extended to every industrious woman in 
the United States, especially to those who —— them- 
selves by the needle. The magnitude of this offer, the 
liberality shown in its distribution, and the amount of 
good already accomplished, will inspire confidence in 
the heart of every woman who reads this. Notice.— 
Full particulars will_be sent on Com of postage 
stamp. Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 

543 Broadway, New York. 

















AGENTS WANTED. Send for Catalogue. 
DOMESTIC SEWING-MACHINE CO., 
NEW YOR 


GAUZE MERINO 


Undershirts 2 Drawers. 


A LARGE VARIETY AT 


UNION ADAMS & C0., 


No. 637 BROADWAY. 












Of every description for Ladies promptly executed b: 

Mrs. C. G. PARKER, 151 East 44) SN. City. Send 

for circular containing reference and particulars (free). 
goods samples sent for 25 cents. 


TOWER HILL HOUSE, 
NARRAGANSETT PIER, R. I., 
WILL OPEN a aldol 

. SCOFIELD, etor, , 
CAE af Continental Hotel, Philadelphia. 
Address No. 25 West Twenty-Seventh St., New York. 
Ts COMPLEXION BEAUTIFIER 
removes Tan and Freckles, Blac 








N. y 
it, inclose $1 00, with stamp, and it w: 
Agents wanted. 


—_ ing and Clarifying Coffee. 
KAEV A. Two, Dox, sent by mal on receipt, gl 
cent stamp. M.S. SEYMOUR, Flushing, New York. 


PD UTTRICK?S “ Rosie Blush.” imparting 
healthful glow, very beautiful. 40 cents by mau. 
ane UTTRICE’S TOILET CO., Box 3988, N. Y. 
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Jury 19, 1873. ] 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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SOMETHING NEW. 


For Sale by LEADING RETAILERS and JOBBERS. 


THE ORTOLAN, 
B 


AZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns. 


The great design of the proprietors of the Bazar 
Patterns is to furnish cut paper patterns of every de- 
scription, and for every size, at a moderate price. 
These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most aap and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easil 
understood by those not accustomed to making their 
own garments. We avoid as far as possible every form 
of extrav ce in cutting up material, at the same 
time combining all that is desirable with fashion and 
g Every pattern we issue will be the prod- 
uct of the ablest and most experienced gentlemen 
dressmakers in the country, all under the supervision 
of Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the 
head of his profession, and who is unquestionably the 
ablest dressmaker in the United States. What Worth 
is to Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest 
authority on all matters pertaining to fashion. We 
have carefully prepared a catalogue showing the lead- 
ing Berlin, Paris, London, and New York fashions. 
From this catalogue may be selected patterns of every 

. description and of every size, for ladies, misses, and 
children.. On receipt of postage stamp, the above cat- 
alogue will be sent free of charge. In this catalogue 

be found a description of a valuable premium of- 
fered to every subscriber for Harper’s Bazar. We con- 
fidently assert that, for liberality and magnitude, the 
premium offered to each and every subscriber for the 
Bazar has no parallel, an offer in which thousands of 
families will be benefited, and will, we trust, be the 
means of adding much to the comfort and economy of 
par 2 hol e are fident that this premium 
will be hailed with delight by every lady in the land. 
Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 
543 Broadway, New York. 


Important to Ladies.—on receipt of 
25c. you will receive by return post a copy of the 
Bazar Dressmaker, a book just published, containing 
over five hundred (500) fashion-plates, representing the 
leading Paris, Berlin, London, and New York fashions. 
Each garment is minutely described, with directions 
for cutting, making, and trimming at the least possible 

nse. The garments represented are for ladies, 
m , boys, and little children. The polonaises an 
over-skirts for ladies and misses are without excep- 
tion the most stylish garments that have ever appeared 
in this country. The Bazar Dressmaker is intended 
as a reference book for dressmakers and others. If 
a lady is at a loss to know how to cut or make a dress 
for herself or her children, she is sure to see some- 
thing in this book to please her. A life-sized paper 
pattern of any of the 500 garments represented will be 
sent by post at a mere nominal price. The patterns 
are graded to fit any size. 
Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 
543 Broadway, New York. 











Write for a Price-List to J. H. JOHNSTON, 


X¢ 


No. 
ITHFI 


179 S 

d ST PITTSBURGH PA. 

Breech-Loading Shot Guns, $40 to $300. Double Shot 
Guns, $8 to $150. ry Guns, $3 to $20. Rifles, $8 t0 
$75. Revolvers, $6 to $25. Pistols, $1 to$S. Gun Ma- 
terial, Fishin Tackle, &c. Large discounts to dealers or 
clubs, Army vanien Die ah bought or traded for. 
ae by express, C.0.D., to be examined before 








THE BEST IN USE 


BLATCHLEY’S 
HORIZONTAL. 


TeeCream Freezer. 


[Ting uce @ finer quality of Cream 
in payads a ey jaa seed than any other Freezer 
made. Ig erfectly air-tight, and will pay the entire cost 
cls the machine in one season in saving of ice alone. Sizes 
Tom three to forty quarts. Call and see it, or send for 
Catalogue. CHAS G. BLATCHLEY, Manufacturer, 


606 Commerce St., Philadelphia, 











WORKING CLASS, MALE SREEMALE. 
Respectable employment at home, day or evening; no 
ry tal required ; full instructions and valuable package 
t g00ds sent free by mail. Address, with 6-cent re- 
urn stamp, M. YOUNG & CO.,173 Greenwich St., N.Y. 


ANTED! fa to sell our Rubber Stamps and 
Other novelties. Address U.S. Manufacturing 





Co., 97 W. Lombard St., Baltimore, Md. 





NOVELTY 
PRINTING-PRESSES, 


The Best yet Invented 
FOR AMATEUR & BUSI- 
a NESS PURPOSES, 

/ And Unsurpassed for Gen- 
eral Job Printers. 
OVER 8000 IN USE. 
BENJ. 0. WOODS, Manufacturer, 
And Dealer in Every Description of 
PRINTING MATERIAL, 
349-351 Federal & 152 Kneeland Sts., Boston; Branch 
Store, 543 Broadway & 88 Mercer St.,N .Y. Agents, Kel- 
ly, Howell, & Ludwig, Philadelphia; A. C. Kellogg, 

Chicago, I. Send for Pamphlet. 














Cut Paper Patterns 


_ LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Gravep To Fir any Fieurr, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, 80 as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 

The following Patterns are now ready: 

Vol. 1V. 
LADY'S GORED WRAPPER........ aeauasaee No. 5 
DY’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK............ 50 





VEST, AND PANTALOONS (for youth 

from © ta 16 years Old). <<. <cccsccccasccsces a 
INFANT'S WARDROBE (Cloak, Gored Robe, 
Yoke Slip, Night -v Petticoat, and Shirt).. ** 35 
POP MAG WHAP PIB. o0csccacecs No.42 
GIRL’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK (for girl from 

Gee UNE ON « cidaecs i ccacdencacsesennce e 
GENTLEMAN’S SHORT DRESSING-GOWN 

AND SMOKING-CAP ba 
PLAIN-WAIST HOUSE DRESS, with Apron- 

front Over-skirt and Walking Skirt.......... * 


Vol. V. 
DOUBLE-BREASTED SACQUE, with Postli- 
ion Baqsue, Apron-front Over-skirt, and Un- 





der Skirt (for girl from 5 to 15 years old).... “ 2 
LADY’S SACQUE WRAPPER........... cuaa 
LADY’S LINGERIE (Dressing Sacque, Corset 

Cover, Night Sacque, Yoke Night Dress, Yoke 

Chemise, and Drawets)........ccccsesccccees ~~ 
SLEEVELESS SACQUE AND CAPE, with 

French Blouse, Apron-front Over-skirt, and 

WOII BRE Ss 6s Seaccccdecddescctccecenses * 18 
TALMA, with Pointed Hood, Postilion Waist, 

Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt............... s 20 


skirt, and Walking Skirt.................6-+ * 23 
ALBERT VICTOR SAILOR SUIT (for boy 

from 4 to 12 years old)...,...........eeseees = 
LOOSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT...... 1 ae 


GENTLEMAN'S LINGERIE (French Yoke 


ing Gown) 
HIGHLAND SUIT (for boy from 2to5 years old) ** 39 
UBLE-BREASTED JACKET, Shirt Waist, 
and Knickerbockers (for boy from 5 to 10 ; 


PRINCESSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT.. “ 41 
DOLMAN SACQUE WALKING SUIT........ “ 41 
DOUBLE TALMA, APRON-FRONT AND 
LONG WALKING SKIRT................. “ 41 
DOUBLE - BREASTED JACKET, WORTH 
OVER-SKIRT, and WALKING SKIRT.... ‘* 43 
GIRL's PRINCESSE POLONAISE SUIT (fo 


irl from 5 to 15 years old).............ee00- “ 44 
LOUIS QUINZE VEST BASQUE, with Apron- : 
front Over-skirt and Walking Skirt......... 46 
DOUBLE-BREASTED REDINGOTE WALK- 
RMNIME ic ccacaaasacaaeicandnaaieanneeé se “@ 
VEST-POLONAISE WALKING SUIT........ “ 48 


FULL DRESS TOILETTE (Low-Necked Basque 
with Grecian Bertha, Trained Over-skirt, and 
Round Skirt)...........000- dewnbusdemnee.oe s 50 


Vol. VI. 

DOLMAN VEST-POLONAISE STREET SUIT * 7 
TIGHT BASQUE, with Apron-front Over-skirt 

and Wallzing SEIrt.......ccccccccesscconccecs bai 
GIRL’S WARDROBE, Sacque, Sailor Blouse 

and Skirt, Basque fastened behind, Over- 

skirt, Low-Necked Over Dress, and Bretelle 

Apron (for girl from 2 to 13 years old)....... “3 
SLEEVELESS JACKET WALKING SUIT.... “ 15 
CHATELAINE REDINGOTE WALKING 


SUIT... nccccccccsscccccccsscccscessserce wr 
LOOSE FRONT DOUBLE-BREASTED PO- 
LONAISE WALKING SUIT................ © 93 


GABRIELLE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT. ‘* 24 

BLOUSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT..... “ss 

LADIES' AND MISSES' BATHING OR GYM- 
NASTIC SUIT..........cccceceeees easananee “ 30 


The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
Patterns will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





You ask WHY we can sell First 
(GM Class 7 Octave Piavos tor $290? 
mh. We answer—Itcosts less than 
Piano sol 


cular, in which we Tefer to over $00 Bankers, Merchants, 
&c. (some of whom you may_know), using our Pianos, 
in 44 States and Territories. Please state where you saw 


tice. 
this notice 4 §. Piano Co. 810 Broadway, N. Ys 





admirabl 
Public 
Will Carleton; 7 Go a-Fishing, by W.C. Prime; Miss 


inducements of- 
AVERY BILL, 
Care of Harper & Brothers, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


$25 A DAY. noe'G's SHAW Blddetord.Mc. 
A MONTH to Agents. Articles new, and 
$475 staple as flour. C. M. LININGTON, Chicago, 




















73. 


s; Agents Wanted Every Where. 
’ ’ 


FIFTH AVENUE 
Stocking Supporters, 
WITH PATENT CLASPS, 
For Ladies, Misses, 
and Children. 

No more Buckles or Buttons. 
Worn by every lady who 

values health and comfort. 
¢3- More than three-quar- 
ters of all Female Diseases are 
—— — rs! 
For sale by lealers in 
Ladies’ Underwear, Dry 
Goods, Fancy Goods, &c. 
Manufactured only by 
ELLIS W’E°G CO., 
110 Tremont St., Boston. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS 


FOR 1873. 


SS ANNE, 
nase ae 


There is no monthly Magazine an intelligent read- 
ing family can less afford to be without. Many Mag- 
azines are accumulated. Harper's is edited. There is 
not a Magazine that is printed which shows more in- 
telligent pains expended on its articles and mechan- 
icalexecution. There is not a cheaper Magazine pub- 
lished. There is not, confessedly, a more popular 
Magazine in the world.—New England Homestead. 

A repository of biography and history, literature, 
science, and art, unequaled by any other American 
publication.—N. Y. Standard. 

The most popular and, in its scheme, the most orig- 
inal of our Magazines.—Nation. 


& 






'RADE-Marx. Registered June 24, 18 











The best publication of its class in America, and so 
far ahead of all other weekly journals as not to per- 
mit of any comparison between it and any of their 
number. Its columng contain the finest collections 
of reading-matter that are printed. * * * Its illus- 
trations are numerous and beautiful, being furnish- 
ed by the chief artists of the country.—Boston Trav- 
eler. 
Harper's Weekly deserves its primacy in this class of 
publications, alike for the value of its reading-matter 
and the excellence of its illustrations. The editorials 
on public affairs are models of discussion, weighty 
and temperate, supporting high principles in an ele- 
vated tone and a chastened literary style.-—Ezaminer 
and Chronicle, 











It is really the only illustrated chronicler of fash- 
ion in the country. Its supplements alone are worth 
the subscription price of the paper. While fully 
maintaining its position as a mirror of fashion, it also 
contains stories, poems, brilliant essays, besides gen- 
eral and personal gossip. — Boston Saturday Evening 
Gazette. 

There never was any paper published that so de- 
lighted the heart of woman. Never mind if it does 
cost you a new bonnet; it will save you ten times the 
price in the household economy it teaches. — Provi- 
dence Journal. 





TERMS for HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 
BAZAR. 


Harprr’s Maaaziny, One Year...... $4 00 
Harper's Werkty, One Year...... 
Harper's Bazar, One Year...... 


Harper's Magazine, Harprr’s WEFKLY, and Harerr’s 
Bazar, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00. 
An Extra Copy of either the Magazinr, WEEKLY, or 

Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 

Sunsoripers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Six 

Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Maeazine 2 cents a year, for the WreEkty or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Magazin, or 20 cents for 
the Wrexty or Bazar, to prepay the U.S. postage. 

The Volumes of the Macazinr commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Wrrxty and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harerr & Broruers is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


Terms For ADVERTISING IN Harrer’s WEEKLY AND 
Harrer’s Bazar. 
Harper’s Weekly.—Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 








es 
, by Eureka Diaper Co. 
also,by Stewart,Claflin, 


t, 4 1 ample 
ists, Fancy and Dry 





of Eu , 
YL yt Rey mg ony Silk Sachets, delightful 
odors for desks, bureaus, and dressing-cases. All 
perfumes by mail 50 cents. Address 
BUTTRICK’S TOILET CO., Box 3988, N. Y. 


. . 
Drankenness and Opium Habit. 
Dr. BEERS, 345 Fourth Ave., New York, guarantees a 
cure for these evils. Call, or send stamp for evidence. 


$72 00 EACH WEEK, “2025 Where. 
Business strictly legitimate. Particularsfree. Address 
J. WORTH & CO., St. Lonis, ifo. 











Fresh Summer Books 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


ee* Harper & Broruers will send either of the 
following works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of 
the United States, on receipt of the price. 


a~ Harrer’s Catarocur mailed free on receipt of 
Siz Cents in postage stamps. 


% 
ANECDOTES OF PUBLIC MEN. By Jomn W. 
Forney. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 


I. 
1 GO A-FISHING. By W.C. Pemer, Crown $vo, 
Cloth, Beveled Edges, $2 50. 


Til. 

HARPER'S HAND-BOOK FOR TRAVELLERS IN 
EUROPE AND THE EAST. ing a Guide 
through France, Belgium, Holland, Germany, Aus- 
tria, Italy, Sicily, Egypt, Syria, Turkey, Greece 
Switzerland, Russia, Denmark, Sweden, Spain, and 
Great Bri and Ireland. By W. Pemproxe Frt- 
Rivec. Twelfih Year. With nearly 100 Maps and 
Plans of Cities. Large 12mo, Half Lenthen, ‘ocket- 

form, 1. 


ANNUAL RECORD OF SCIENCE AND INDUS- 
TRY FOR 1872. Edited by Prof. Spznorr F. Barry, 
of the Smithsonian Institution, with the Assistance 

.of Eminent Men of Science. 12mo, over 700 pp., 
Cloth, $2 00. (Uniform with the Annual Record of 
Science and Industry for 1871. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00.) 

¥. 

MISS BEECHER’S HOUSEKEEPER & HEALTH- 
KEEPER; Containing Five Hundred Recipes for 
Economical and Healthful Cooking; also, many 
Directions for securing Health and 
proved by Physicians of all Schools. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


appiness. Ap- 
lustrations. 


FARM BALLADS. By Wii Carterton. Illustrated. 
Square Svo, Cloth, Beveled and Illuminated, $2 00; 
Gilt Edges, $2 50. 


THE TREATY OF WASHINGTON: Its Negotia- 
tion, Execution, and the Discussions Relating 
Fs a By Cares Cusuine. Crown 8yo, Cloth, 


VIII.’ 

THE FISHING TOURIST: Angler’s Guide and 
Reference Book. By Cuarirs Hattook, Secretary 
of the “ Blooming-Grove Park Association.” Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 00. 


Ix. 
TURNING-POINTS IN LIFE. By the Rev. Frrp- 
ER10k ARNOLD, B.A., of Christ Church, Oxford. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


SANTO DOMINGO, Past and Present; with a 
Glance at Hayti. By Samurt Hazarv. Maps and 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $3 50. 

XI 


RECLUS’S OCEAN. The Ocean Speman, and 
Life. Being the Second Series of a Deser ptive His- 
tory of the Life of the Globe. By Existx Reroxvs. 
Illustrated with 250 Maps or Figures, and 27 Maps 
printed in Colors. 8vo, Cloth, $6 00. 

Uniform in style with ‘THE EARTH," by Exisix 
Reouivus. 8vo, Cloth $5 00. 


THE NEW NOVELS 
THE SEASON 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


ta Sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of price. 





3 
WILKIE COLLINS'S NEW MAGDALEN. The 
New Magdalen. By Witxre Cotuins, Author of 
“The Woman in White,” “ Armadale,” “ Moon- 
stone,” “Man and Wife,” &c., &c. S8vo, Paper, 50 
cents. 


2. 

‘«¢HE COMETH NOT,’ SHE SAID.” By Annie 
Tuomas, Author of ‘On Quard,” ‘‘ Walter Goring,” 
“Theo Leigh,” ‘‘ Played Out,” &c., &c. 8vo, Paper, 
50 cents. 


8. 
THE HOUR AND THE MAN. An Historical Ro- 
mance. By Hareiter Marringav. New Edition. 
8vo, Paper, 50 cents, 


4. 
LONDON’S HEART. By B.L. Farsron, Author of 
“Grif,” ‘“‘Joshua Marvel,” ‘ Blade-o’-Grass," &c. 
Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, $1 00. 


5. 

MURPHY’S MASTER. By James Payn, Author of 
“*Carlyon’s Year,” “‘ Cecil’s Tryst,” ‘Found Dead,” 
“One of the Family,” ‘A Beggar on Horseback," 
&c., &c. 8vo, Paper, 25 cents. 


: 6. 

OLD KENSINGTON. By Miss Taaoxeray, Author 
of “The Village on the Cliff,” &c. Illustrated. 8vo, 
Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 


% 

KENELM CHILLINGLY : His Adventures and Opin- 
ions. By E. L. Butwer (Lord Lytton), Author of 
“Pelham,” ‘Last of the Barons,” “The Caxtons,” 
&c. Popular Edition, 8vo, Paper, 75 cents; Library 
Edition, 12mo, Cloth, $1 75, 

8. 

LITTLE KATE KIRBY. By F. W. Rosrnson, Au- 
thor of ‘* Christie’s Faith,” “‘ Mattie: a Stray,” ‘No 
Mau’s Friend,” “T'rue to Herself,” &c. Illustrated. 
8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


TO THE BITTER END. By Miss M. E. Brannon, 
Author of ‘‘Aurora Floyd,” ‘“‘Dead-Sea Fruit,” 
‘“* Birds of Prey,” ‘‘John Marchmont's Legacy,” &c. 
Tilustrated. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


10. 

GEORGE ELIOT’S MIDDLEMARCH. Middle- 
march: a Study of Provincial Life. By Groner 
Extor, Author of ‘Adam Bede,” “The Mill on the 
Floss,” “ Romola,” &c. 2 vols., 12mo, Cloth, $3 50. 
Popular Edition, 8vo, Paper, $1 560; Cloth, $2 00. 

pc 

ROBIN GRAY. By Cuarres Grszon, “ Anthor of 
“For the King,” and “For Lack of Gold." 8vo, 
Paper, 50 cents, 


12. 

A PASSION IN TATTERS. By Awntr Tromas, Au- 
thor of ‘Maud Mohan,” “Denis Donne,” “False 
Colors,” “Played Out,” “The Dower House,” “Theo 
Leigh,” “Only Herself,” ‘‘ Playing for High Stakes,” 
&c. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 





$5to$20 per day ! Agents wanted ! All classes of working peo- 
pte, of either sex, young or make more money at 
work for us in their spare moments, or all the time, than atanything 
else. Particulars free. Address G, Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 
MONEY MADE RAPIDLY with Stencil and Key 
L Check Outfits. Catalogues, samples, and 
full particulars FREE. 8. M. Spenozr, Boston, Mass. 
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FACETIZ. 


Sunery the most practical 
day has been 


us, and 

ev folio of seventy-two 
words. The shorter the let- 
ters the more we Savé from | 
the lawyers.” Strange to @ 
say, the young man never 
received-a reply ! : 


Wrerren Lanevace. — 
The Boston Globe fears that 
foreigners sometimes find it 
difficult te read our news- 
paper language, even with a 

erably fair knowledge of 
its intricacies. hat, for 
instance, could they make 
of the following from a 
Western : “The may- 
or galooted up the church 
aisle, swashaying and gyra- 
= like 'a Chinese 
with the jim-jams ?” 


O88 


> 
Hyrornesis.—At a late 
examination of civil-service 
candidates, a question was 
at to them as to the mean- 
of ‘* thesis.” One 
candidate answered that it 
was ‘‘a machine for raising 
water.” Another said he 
didn’t remember of ever 
hearing the word before, but 
it sou to him “‘as though 
it meant the twist which 
the head of a department 
puts. on his subordinates 
when he wants them to 
‘come down’ for election 
expenses.” 


Aen 


’ Wait oat 


— 





NI] 


——~————_ 

A xnowinea Exper. —A 
canny Scot who had accept- 
ed the office of elder be- 
cause some wag had made 
him believe that the remu- 
neration was sixpence each 
Sunday and a boll of meal on New-Year’s Day, offi- 
cially carried round the ladle each Sunday after serv- 
ice. When the year had elapsed he claimed the meal, 
but was told he had been hoaxed. “It may be sae 
with the meal,” he replied, coolly, ‘‘ but I took care o’ 
the saxpence mysel’.’ 


—_—_— 

A little beggar-girl in New York has got. hold of the 
wrong peper which certifies that ‘“‘the bearer is a 
widow with five children, in destitute circumstances.” 
—__———_ 


We have cut the sooneeg trom a daily-paper : “‘ The 
morning dress of the Shah is‘quiet, but dazzling. He 
wears a blue frock-coat, braced, buttoned, and frogged 
with diamonds, back and front. The handle of his 
sword is a vast ruby, while to the peak of his caloosh, 
or Persian hat, are fastened thirteen emeralds as big 
as tea-cups, which continually =. in his eyes an 
impede his vision. He has several priceless precious 
stones in each of his boots, a shirt collar lined with 
pestis, and an umbrella cut out of a singleonyx. He 
jooks nice in the sun.” 

No doubt he does ; and Jones wants to read him this 
at the railway station. What do you think? 


“Twinkle, twinkle, blazing Shah! 
No one wonders who you are! 
No one cares! so off you fly, 
Like a diamond down the High !” 
“ Are” doesn’t rhyme well with ‘‘Shah,” does it? 
But vowing hey the sentiment seems all right, so do 
what you like with it. ; 


———————— 
Cynioat Taovent.—A man is never so old in the 
outside world as he is made to feel when in the bosom 


of his family. a ana 


Suanper.—An old Cavalier poet speaks of “ Fishes 
that tipple in the deep.” Do the researches of modern 
ichthyologists confirm this imputation on the moral 
character of animals which are generally supposed to 
be of necessity habitual water-drinkers ? 

——_ 

Smarnt.—A paper says, ‘‘ Massachusetts is noted for 
two things—intelligence and — medicines.” We 

resume the intelligence is displayed in selling, not 
Paking, the physic. 





Main. “ Well, Ma’am, I’ve arrange 
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ARPER’S BAZAR. 





[Jury 19, 1873, 
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DELICATE CONSIDERATION. 


Mamma. “ What a Din you’re making, Chicks! What ave you Playing at?” . 
Trixy. “Oh, Mamma, we’re Playing at Railroad Trains. J’m the Engine, and Guy’s a Palace Car, and Sylvia’s a Passenger Car, and May’s a Baggage Car, and 
Gerald, he’s a Baggage Car too—that is, he’s really only a Truck, you know, onlysyou mustn’t Tell him so, as it would Offend him!” 


DISINTERESTED ATTACHMENT. 


I met a little maiden; 
Her age was barely ten; 

Her spirit was not laden 
With deep distrust of men. 

I asked her would she be my mate; 
She graciously declined, 

Because she had of dolls so great 

family to mind. 


I met a widow later, 
And sought her for my bride ; 

Her family was greater 
Than hers who erst denied. 

She answered, ‘‘ Yes.” I married her. 
The brats all have their follies, 

For which I pay. I should prefer 
My ten-year-old and dollies. 


os 
The French have been much afflicted, but have at 
last wiped away their tears (Thiers). 
i 


Inoonorrvas.LE Enormity.—If the throne of Persia 
were now filled by an Irishman, who, having left it 
behind him, was about to visit En land, who would 

- possibly commit the offense of declaring the illustri- 
ous Oriental to be at once the Shah and the Sultan ? 
Breathes there the buffoon who would venture to call 
his Persian Majesty the Padisha ? 


a os 
Tue biccrst Score—Twenty, of course. 
rns 


A a. caricaturist writes to us, and mentions, 
among other recommendations, that he can take off 
his own boots. igs 

A PrepeE or Love—The “ engagement-ring” at our 
uncle’s. ° 


Lord Eskgrove was a very ‘‘ wordy” judge. Lord 
Cockburn, in his Memorials, says he heard him, in 
condemning a man to death for stabbing a soldier, ag- 

tavate the offense thus: ‘‘ And not only did you mur- 

er him, whereby he was bereaved of his life, but you 
did thrust, or push, or pierce, or project, or propel the 
lethal weapon through the belly-band of his regimental 
breeches, which were his Majesty’s !” 





NEGLECTED GENIUS. 
Mistress. “‘ No Opportunity of Logteing, some here, Parker? Why not?” 
this 


Wearing your Own, I feel as my Feelin’s is hurt, and my Eddication is wasted !” 





FORMS OF SALUTATION. 
To PaTERFAMILIAS (at present market prices). ‘“* How 
on earth do you ‘find yourself’ and family ?” 
To a Swett. ‘“‘How haw you? Haw.” 
To a Torrer. ‘* How do you carry yourself ?” 
To a WretsueEr. ‘‘ How d’ye do?” 
To a Rev Tarist. ‘‘ How don’t you 2?” 
To a Curisty Minstrex. ‘ Hoop-d’ye-d’how-d’ye- 


do 2?” ‘ 


A Correotor or THE Press—A policeman at a 
crowded crossing. , 


A LITTLE KNOWLEDGE. 

Oxsrierne Warrer. ‘*Sausages—oh yes, Sir, I can 
recommend the sausages. I know the man as makes 
em.” 

Patron. “‘H’m, it would have been better if you 
had known the pig !” 


SoMETHING THAT SHOULD ALWAYS STAND OORREOTED 
—The barometer. ° 


AMBITION. : 
GranpMAMMA (encouragingly). ‘‘ And what will you 
be, Harry, when you grow up ?” 
Harry. -“‘ Please, gran’ma, I’d like to be an organ- 
grinder with a monkey.” 
————~—————— 
COMPREHENSION. 
*“*Madam,” said a certain nameless one to Mrs, 
eo ogg the other day, “‘ you are talking simple rub- 
ish.” 
“Yes, Sir,” replied the ever-crushing lady, ‘‘ because 
I wish you to comprehend me.” 


od 
L—— has burned his fingers with a traveling opera 
company. They say he 
has now become a co- 
opera-hater. 
> 


To youne AuTHoRS.— 
Your — may 
be faultless, yet you may 
write without point. 











are ticketed only Eight!” 





pointing toward the bottom of the sea. 








famine, 
piercing 


expected. These calamities 
are to fall chiefly upon glut. 
tons, tobacco chewers and 
smokers, and tight-lacing 
young ladies. As this pro- 
vides for the survival of 
none but drunkards and 
loosely clad old ladies, we 
would rather die. 


————_—_—_—————— 

A Richmond lady adver. 
ead of 
**Strayed or Stolen,” for a 
lean husband, 
, broad shoul. 


an 
and about forty-five years 
of age, being about trent 

years younger than myself,” 


—__>——_—. 
CROWDING. 

“Pray, Sir,” said a per- 
son at the back end of a 
crowd to another who had 
just joined it, ‘pray don’t 
press neon me; there’s no 
nd you.” 

“But there may be pres- 
ently,” said the other ; “ be. 
sides, Sir, what’s the use of 
being in a crowd if one 
mayn’t shove ?” 


ProressionaL.—A Paris. 
ian recounts that he met re- 
cently, in a railway carriage, 
en route to Toulouse, a very 

able and well-instruct- 
person, who said he was 
a professional man. He 
parted with this compagnon 
de voyage with some regret, and with an exchange of 
cards; the a; ble person adding, as he gave his, 
“Tt would afford him great: pleasure at any time to 
be useful to him professionally.” Politeness forbade 
him looking at the card till he had got out of sight, 
when he found it was that of a public executioner of 
Paris. There was no mistake. Underneath the name 
was the statement of the professional pursuit. 


—_——_»————_. 
PREPARED FOR ANY THING. 
Crry Frienp. “Up in town all by yourself, ch? 
Where’s the missus ?” 
ane oxp Sout. ‘Oh, she be mortal bad abed, poor 
ing !’ 
Frrenp. “That ‘1 oon your holiday, eh 2” 
Goon oxp Sout. “ Well, no, Sir; if she Pops off sud- 
den, they’re to write up and let me know. 


EO 
A PATRONIZING DAMSEL. 
Miss Marearer (aged nine, to mamma, who is a wid- 
ow and has no sons). “I’m very glad uncle has come to 
stop with us, mamma. It’s nice to have a man about 


the house ! . 7” 


‘Here we are now, within a quarter of a mile of 
land,” was the joyful announcement made by the cap- 
tain of an ocean steamer to his mbling ngers, 

“Where? Which way is it ?” were the eager excla- 
mations which followed. 

“‘ Any where.down below there,” said the captain 

C y “The le 
gives us just two hundred and twenty fathoms of wa- 
ter, and:the land comes slap up against the brine.” 


—_@~——— 
Parties who “‘ round” on you very often try to make 
you think they mean “‘ square.” 


Sooo 
Can a tailor’s child be said to die of sheer neglect ? 
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“*Oh, come into my parlor,’ 
Said the Spider to the Fly.” 


’ Benepicx. ‘Yes, but Twenty Dollars, hang it! Why, the Bonnets in the Window 
o4 a < . idly, 

AMARANTHE (née Robinson). “Yes, my dear Gentleman ; but, candi 
wnite ‘Cheap “Article be bateable to such a singularly beautiful Person as your dear 


Lipee . : Lady?” : 6, is. 
air differently every Day fer a Week ; but as you have never put it on, and have taken to  ialenss. eit sede, dent t accompany you wines on ttl é xpeditions as this 








